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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


BREAK-UP OF THE OPPOSITION TO 
TAMMANY. 


HE reelection of Mayor McClellan in New York city is pre- 
dicted by all impartial observers since the “ Fusion” forces 
gave up their attempts to agree, last week. “I think McClellan 
will be reelected beyond a reasonable doubt,” says Senator Platt; 
and Dr. Parkhurst agrees that “he will probably win.” Even the 
strongly Republican New York Press admits the possibility of 
“record-breaking disaster” for the Republicans; while 7he Tam- 
many Times, exultant at the prospect of a Democratic walkover, 
predicts in a burst of sentiment that “as the first McClellan saved 
his country’s cause,” so “will the gallant Mayor of New York 
achieve deserved triumph!” 

Dr. Parkhurst says: 

“McClellan has given the city a clean administration as far as it 
was possible. He has been handicapped by the organization back 
of him, and yet he has shown by his actions in many respects that 
he did not sell himself body and soul to Tammany Hall. It should 
not be lost sight of that McClellan, no matter what some of those 


associated with him may be, is a gentleman, and has the instincts 
of a gentleman. 

“I believe for this reason that if McClellan runs for Mayor, he 
will probably win in the race, for there is no urgent matter or ques- 
tion for the consideration of the people of this city at this time.” 


Jacob A. Riis, too, who can not be accused of sympathy for 
Tammany Hall, declares similarly : 


“In the last campaign I worked against Mr. McClellan, but he 
has given us such a good administration that I take back all I said 
against him at that time, and will support him if he is renomi- 
nated. I regard it as useless to think of electing any other man in 
the city of New York at this time. 

“The only way in which Tammany can be beaten is on the issue 
of bad government, and this year that can not enter into the cam- 
paign,” 


The World (Ind. Dem.) says of the expected McClellan victory : 


“A McClellan walkover must inevitably’ be’a Murphy walk- 
over. It must mean the complete Murphyization of the govern- 


ment of New York and the subjugation of the city to the Tam- 
many boss. Murphy will havea right to feel that New York has 
given him a vote of confidence; that it has given the New York 
Trucking and Contracting Company a vote of confidence; that it 
has given McAdoo and a demoralized Police Department a vote 
of confidence; that it has given Hopper and jerry-building a vote 
of confidence ; that it has 
given Oakley and a de- 
crepit Water Department 
a vote of confidence ; that 
it has given the Remsen 
gas-grab a vote of confi- 
dence; that it has given 
Pallas and a_ political 
park system a vote of 
confidence —that, in short, 
it has given a vote of 
confidence to Tammany 
Hall, to Tammany Hall’s 
leader, to Tammany 
Hall’s sordid practises, 
and to everything Tam- 
many Hall represents. 
“Here is a magnificent 
city to loot. Its budget 
is already $117,000,000 a 
year and growing—an an- 
nual per-capita tax of 
nearly $30 to be levied by 
Tammany upon every 
man, woman, and child in 
New York. In addition, 
$60,000,000 obtained by 
the sale of bonds is to be 
spent—altogether a total 
of more than $220 for 
each average family. 
Truly an imperial prize. 
What rich feeding at the 
public crib for the Tam- 
many placemen ! 
“During the next four 
years contracts aggregat- 
ing nearly $250,000,000 
will be let for subway and 


tunnel construction and 5 way . ‘ 

the: inbeneaienanedal deta Whose administration has left his oppon- 
P x ents without an issue strong enough to make 

portation. Whatchances _ them forget their differences. 


for ‘ honest graft’! 

“There can be only one meaning to a McClellan walkover. 
New York will have a government of Charles F. Murphy, by 
Charles F. Murphy, and for Charles F. Murphy, with all that it 
implies. McClellan’s walkover will be Murphy’s walkover, and 
four years hence the people who are complaining of bad govern- 
ment in New York now are likely to have a chance to refer to this 
interregnum of moderation as an era of reform. 

“ The real graft, the real plunder, the real corruption, will come 
when Murphy’s government is safely installed for four years of 
unrestrained operations.” 


Copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood, New York, 


MAYOR MCCLELLAN, 


An interesting feature of the futile effort to fuse was the appear- 
ance of the “ Municipal Ownership League,” of which William R. 
Hearst is supposed to be the moving spirit. Mr. Hearst opposes 
both Mayor McClellan and District Attorney Jerome, while the 
Citizens’ Union wanted to run Jerome for Mayor. The Republi- 
can‘organization wanted Judge Gaynor for the mayoralty nomina- 
tion, but the Citizens’ Union would not consent. In the absence 
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of any strong issue against Tammany, these 
differences were fatal to fusion. The Citizens’ 
Union is now expected to devote all its ef- 
forts to the reelection of the District At- 
torney. Mr. Hearst's American, which has 
supported Tammany in previous campaigns, 
now says of the Tammany leader and the 
Mayor: 

“ Suppose it was announced that Charles F. 
Murphy was going to nominate himself for 
Mayor of New York? He could do it just as 
well as he can nominate the man who, as 
Mayor, has been nothing more than his clerk, 
handling New York city as tho it was merely 
a branch of the Murphy Contracting Com- 
pany, and handling it so effectively in that in- 
terest that Charles F. Murphy is to-day sev- 
eral times a millionaire, with a country place 
like a ducal seat, with yachts and automobiles, 
and all the paraphernalia of great wealth. Of 
course Murphy will not nominate himself be- 
cause he knows that to do so would bring out 





pay every man who actually participated in 
the primaries twodollars and a half for his vote. 

“ How do the people of the greatest city in 
America like the idea of their Mayor being 
selected by the thieves and thugs who domi- 
nated the city last Tuesday? If Murphy 
nominated himself the whole city would rise 
in a fury of indignation; why should there be 
any less indignation when he contemptuously 
designates a substitute whose absolute sub- 
serviency has been demonstrated through two 
years; who has never stopped a Murphy job 
or inaugurated a measure that did not bear 
the O. K. of the boss? That just such an 
uprising of the people against the Murphy- 
McClellan sé¢gime is imminent is indicated by 
a hundred signs. The people have had a 
lesson, and it would be strange if they did not 
take a course that will prevent a continuation 
of the system.” 


FIGHTING ‘*“ JIM-CROWISM” IN 





against him every citizen with an ounce of 
civic decency in his system, but he intends to 
be Mayor, if he can, just as he has been for 
the past two years. cokes 

“On another page of 7e American this 
morning is printed some of the details of the recent primaries, at 
which were chosen the delegates who will present McClellan’s 
name to the people of New York. These men got the coveted 
privilege of doing what Murphy tells them to do by means of 
bribery and intimidation of the rankest sort. Gangs of plug-uglies 
and ballot-box stuffers invaded the city, and, with pistol, knife, and 
club, as well as with fraud and perjury, made it certain that no rebels 
against the boss should by any chance get into the convention. 

“They drove away from the voting-booths respectable citizens 
and voted their names themselves. In one district Mr. Frawley, 


Cutting for Mayor. 








From stereograph, copyright 1905, by Underwood & Underwood, New York, 


DISTRICT-ATTORNEY JEROME, 

Whose candidacy for reelection promises to be the most interesting feature ot 
the New York campaign. 

when the votes were counted, got more than four hundred votes in 

excess of the total legal vote of the district, and the aggregate of 

all the votes was more than 50 per cent. in excess of the number 

that could lawfully have been cast. Enough money was spent to 


R. FULTON CUTTING, 


Leader of the Citizens’ 
Platt says the fusion forces should have run 


NASHVILLE. 

a efforts to separate the races in the 

street-cars of the South are not at all to 
the liking of the negroes; but the Springfield 
Republican thinks these efforts are working 
wonders in “developing the self-reliance and independence of the 
colored race.” Last year the negroes of Jacksonville, Fla., as a pro- 
test against a “Jim-Crow” car law, operated a car-line of their 
own and maintained for a short time an effective boycott of the 


Union. Senator 


other cars. The negroes of Nashville are now doing about the 
same thing, and the Afro-American newspapers are heartily en- 
couraging them in their efforts. They have formed a transporta- 
tion company in self-protection, as they say, “against the treat- 
ment which they receive on the street-railways there, where they 
are permitted only to sit in certain separate seats.” A law was 
passed several months ago granting the conductors of the street- 
cars power of police toremove objectionable passengers from any 
seat in the car and to arrest whoever refuses. I*is worded toapply 
to both the whites and the blacks, but the negroes claim it is di- 
rected only against them. A boycott has been in effect for some 
time, and to make it more effective the negroes organized the 
Union Transportation Company, with a capital of $25,000. The 
business, which began by using wagons and other available vehicles, 
has been improved upon, and now five large automobiles have been 
purchased and will be run on regular schedules. But in the mean 
time an effort will be made to test the constitutionality of the law. 

Mr. C. H. Parrish, one of the stockholders of the company, de- 
clares that “the purpose of the company is to give the negroes of 
Nashville equal rights with the whites as passengers,” and he adds 
that the whites will not be excluded. In fact he goes on to say 
that “as automobiles are something of a novelty in Nashville, we 
expect that whites will patronize” the line. The New York Age 
(Afro-American), in praising the negroes of Nashville, observes: 
“God helps those who help themselves. And an ounce of nerve 
and hustle is worth a ton of slink and whine.” And the Nashville 
Clarion (Afro-American), which has been leading the fight against 
the “ Jim-Crow ” street-cars, points out the debt the poorer negroes 
owe to the promoters of the company, and continues: 


“ The ‘ Jim-Crow’ law is an eternal disgrace. It was never in- 
tended by the framers for any other purpose than to humiliate, 
degrade, and stigmatize the negro. Happily, the negroes in Nash- 
ville have enough manhood and culture, sobriety and self-respect, 
to defeat this purpose, by leaving the corner seats in these cars 
vacant. . . . Thereis not a scintilla of doubt in our minds that the 
miserable ‘ Jim Crow’ shack will be left as lonely as was the fa- 
mous deserted village in Charles Dickens's story. 

“It is to be said to the credit of the negroes in Nashville that 
they have manhood and womanhood which prompt them to re- 
sent an insult and to protest against an injury. Their protesta- 
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tions are mild and peaceable, however. They exhibit no spirit of 
anarchy or revenge, neither do they make any threatening demon- 
strations. They feel that salvation comes of a man’s own efforts; 
that the peace and comfort of a race are preserved by its own dili- 
gence. For that reason they have proceeded to make conveyances 
for themselves.” 


There is a suggestion in this incident that the South may well 
consider, according to the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, 
which asks: “Is not the South’s petty persecution of the negro 
and the denial to him of the ordinary rights of citizenship likely to 
teach him self-help in other respects and make him at last entirely 
independent of the whites, thus hastening social equality and other 
results that the South dreads?” 


THE PRESIDENT’S TRIP TO NEW ORLEANS. 


HE outcry at the risks the President is continually taking, on 
his hunting-trips, in a submarine boat, or in breakneck 
cross-country horseback rides, now greets his determination to 
make a trip through the Gulf States and other districts where the 
yellow fever is raging. The Kansas City Journal (Rep.) says that 
his plan is “characteristic of his impulsive and fearless nature,” 
but declares that “it is a question whether as Chief Magistrate of 
the country he should risk his life unnecessarily.” The Columbus 
Dispatch (1nd.) holds a similar opinion, and suggests that his pro- 
gram be changed “ not only for his own sake, but also for the sake 
of those who would erroneously take his visit as an assurance of 
safety and would themselves run intodanger.” The New Orleans 
press, however, are in accord in asserting that President Roose- 
velt will run norisk, for the reason that the fever is not contagious, 
and by the first touch of frost in October it will be entirely under 
control. Zhe Zimes-Democrat (Dem.) says that in no wise will 
this trip put his courage “ to the test,” and continues: 


“The visit of the President should serve the purpose of calling 
the attention of others to their excessive and needless timidity. 
There are now in this city thousands of persons who have never 
had the fever and have no expectation whatever of having it. 
There are without the city thousands of others who are trembling 
in their boots and making themselves generally uncomfortable over 
a danger that exists only in their fevered imaginations.” 


But while the trip through the infected regions will emphasize in 
a signal manner the fact that science and modern methods of sani- 
tation have robbed yellow fever of many of its terrors, this is not 























A PROSPECTIVE PREELECTION SITUATION, 
—Rehse in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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supposed to be the impelling purpose of the visit. The Boston 
Transcript (Rep.) thinks that the President is trying “ to strengthen, 
encourage, and intensify the spirit of nationality as opposed to that 
of sectionalism.” But this explanation is not sufficient for the 
Washington correspondents of some other papers, who are making 
daring guesses in their quest for his motive. Thus a correspond 
ent of the Boston //era/d (Ind.), after referring to the opposition 
which the Senate showed to the President last winter, and predict- 
ing that he will encounter hostility from the same source during 
the coming session of Congress, makes the bald assertion that he 
has planned this trip with the hopes of securing that aid and sup- 
port from Southern Democrats which he has been unable to get 
from his own party. Says this correspondent: 


“It is a dramatic and daring thing Mr. Roosevelt is about to at- 
tempt. No Republican President since Hayes has been so de- 
nounced by the Southern press, and no President ever lived who 
so earnestly desired to be on terms of friendship with the men and 
women of Dixie. The dramatic feature will come when the Presi- 
dent, braving yellow fever, visits New Orleans. This is a step 
which is characteristic of Mr. Roosevelt, and it is calculated to fire 
the enthusiasm of the South if it can overcome the prejudices of 
the shotgun quarantine maintained farther north. Democrats will 
be needed in a dozen different directions; and Democratic votes 
are what the President will be after during his October trip to the 
South.” 


The New York Hera/d (Ind. Dem.) takes this same view, and 
among the legislative matters for which President Roosevelt is 
supposed to be seeking Democratic as well as Republican votes, 
it gives the following : 


“ Ratification of the agreement with the Republic of San Do- 
mingo, prevention of a Congressional investigation of Assistant 
Secretary of State Loomis, adoption of such policy as the Presi- 
dent may recommend with reference to Venezuela, prevention of 
the investigation of the campaign fund of 1904 by the passage of a 
bill prohibiting campaign contributions in the future, prevention 
of the investigation of the Panama Canal, and the passage of a 
law needed by the Administration, passage of a bill empowering 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to establish rates where 
rates are found to be unreasonable, prevention of an investigation 
into the affairs of the Agricultural Department and the Weather 
Bureau, and passage of legislation for the Philippines which will 
be recommended by Mr. Taft, Secretary of War.” 


The entire South is manifesting deep interest in the trip, and the 
friendly tone of the press indicates that he will receive as cordial 

















TRAPPED! 
—Cory inthe New York World. 
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reception there as he has ever enjoyed in any part of the United 
States, in spite of the fact that he will pass through a section of 
the country “whose inhabitants,” as the Chicago Evening Post 
(Ind.) remarks, “at times have been critical of his acts and in one 
instance have carried their criticism beyond the bounds of harsh- 
ness.” The journey south will begin on October 18 and the first 
stop will be at Richmond. Thence the President will proceed to 
Raleigh and Roswell, Ga., the early home and burial-place of his 
mother, and then to Atlanta, Jacksonville, Montgomery, Tuskegee, 
Birmingham, Mobile, and New Orleans. Unless the quarantine 
regulations of Arkansas and Tennessee interfere with the proposed 
itinerary, he will return by way of Little Rock and Memphis. 
But if the barriers against yellow fever should still be up in those 
two States he has announced his intention to make the return from 
New Orleans to Washington by sea. 





MR. CLEVELAND’S ATTACK ON WOMAN- 
SUFFRAGE. 


FEW months ago Grover Cleveland published some views 

regarding the danger to national life involved in the growth 
of women’s clubs, and made an incidental reflection on woman- 
suffrage. He declared that woman suffrage had a “dangerous, 
undermining effect on the character of the wives and mothers of 
ourland.” His remarks brought out a storm of protests from wom- 
an-suffrage advocates, which led some paragraphers to predict 
that the sage of Princeton would not be anxious to lay aside the 
rod and reel to discuss the subject again. But Mr. Cleveland’s 
language in the first article was too mild, so in 7he Ladies’ Home 
Journal (October) he returns to the attack. “I am fully con- 
vinced,” he writes, “ that its inauguration would vastly increase the 
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EVIDENTLY MR, CLEVELAND NEVER EXPECTS TO RUN FOR OFFICE AGAIN. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


unhappy imperfections and shortcomings of our present man- 
voting suffrage,” and that “its special susceptibility to bad leader- 
ship and hurtful influences would constitute it another menacing 
condition to those which already vex and disturb the deliberate 
and intelligent expression of the popular will.” 

Mr. Cleveland points out that a majority of the women of the 
land do not desire suffrage. This statement, he thinks, is borne 
out by the fact that in States where women are permitted to vote 
for school-officers, only a small per cent. avail themselves of this 
privilege. “The proportion of women who vote in the State of 
New York,” he says, “is estimated at 2 per cent., in Connecticut 
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at from 1 to 2% per cent., and in Massachusetts ordinarily at not 
more than 3 or 4 per cent.” 

It has.been declared that woman-suffrage would tend to purify 
the ballot. But Mr. Cleveland says that woman-suffrage in the 
States where it is practised has proven a failure. He declares that 
legislation is not helped and that there is no purification of the 
political atmosphere. Representative Shafroth, of Colorado, re- 
signed his seat for the reason that he had been fraudulently elect- 
ed, as an investigation showed, chiefly through the work of his 
feminine admirers. Further, Mr. Cleveland points out that Utah 
has elected some men whose lives had to be investigated, as the 
country at large had questioned their moral fitness. 

Even if every woman should exercise suffrage, we are told, “ the 
votes of the thoughtful and conscientious would almost certainly 
be largely outweighed by those of the disreputable, the ignorant, 
the thoughtless, the purchased, and the coerced.” To quote Mr. 
Cleveland : 


“I have sometimes wondered if the really good women who are 
inclined to approve this doctrine of female-suffrage are not delud- 
ing themselves with purely sentimental views of the subject. Have 
they not in some way allowed the idea to gain a place in their 
minds that if the suffrage were accorded to women it would be the 
pure, the honest, the intelligent, and the patriotic of the sex who 
would avail themselves of it? If they are drifting on the smooth 
surface of such a pleasing conceit as this, it behooves them to take 
soundings and locate landmarks. They can perhaps thus bring 
themselves to a realization of the fact that among women, as is, 
unfortunately, the case now among men, it would not be the best 
and most responsible that would most diligently use their voting 
powers, and that, even if every woman in the land should exercise 
the suffrage, the votes of the theughtful and conscientious would 
almost certainly be largely outweighed by those of the disreputa- 
ble, the ignorant, the thoughtless, the purchased, and the coerced. 
It is not to the purpose to say that even with all this the condition 
among women with the suffrage would be no worse than it now is 
among men. We need something better for the improvement of 
our suffrage, not an addition of the bad already existing. Do re- 
spectable and public-spirited women who favor female-suffrage 
have a vague idea that all women endowed with the franchise can 
be taught to exercise the privilege intelligently and honestly? 
Who is to undertake this duty, and how? They may rely upon it 
that the condition of civic fitness in which the suffrage finds the 
great mass of women will grow worse instead of better. Vested 
with the power of suffrage equally with the best of their sex, the 
unintelligent and characterless would be inclined to resist the ap- 
proach of those who assume with an air of superiority to give 
them instruction in voting duty. Nor could such approach be ex- 
pected to end with mere resistance to teaching and influence. We 
all know how much further women go than men in their social ri- 
valries and jealousies. Woman-suffrage would give to the wives 
and daughters of the poor a new opportunity to gratify their envy 
and mistrust of the rich. Meantime these new voters would be- 
come either the purchased or cajoled victims of plausible political 
manipulators, or the intimidated and helpless voting vassals of im- 
perious employers.” 


These arguments against woman-suffrage, says the Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald, are “weak, stale, fishy, and ancient,” and Mrs. Char- 
lotte B. Wilbur, president of Sorosis, declares that Mr. Cleveland 
is wrong. She says in an interview: 


“I don’t think that Mr. Cleveland is well posted as to the work 
of the women voters in the States where they are allowed the 
suffrage or he would not make such broad statements. When he 
says that some of the best women do not go to the polls he may be 
right. Some of the best women undoubtedly stay at home. So 
do some of the best men. That does not argue that the legislation 
passed as a result of the women’s efforts is bad....... 

“Mr. Cleveland’s charge that illegal votes were found registered 
by women of Colorado may be based on fact, and I have no occa- 
sion to dispute the authenticity of his assertion. It may be true 
that a large number of such false registrations were found. That 
is no argument why the honest women should be deprived of the 
right to vote. If that proposition were to be admitted, then it 
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would be just as sane to refuse men the right to vote, simply be- 
cause illegal voters were among them. . . . I do not believe with 
Mr. Cleveland that women take personal animosities to the polls 
and that they are governed largely by their whims and jealousies. 
The results they have accomplished prove this to be a fallacy. 

‘T think it is safe to say that the women will be found voting on 
the side of morality and decency. Can the same always be said 
of the men? While I do not know that I have ever heard of wom- 
en making a very desperate and severe attack against any candi- 
date among the men, I believe that they have voted against every- 
thing that would tend to demoralize a community.” 


CHEAPER LIFE INSURANCE. 


HE exposures of insurance irregularities that are filling the 
news columns of the press are evoking the suggestion that 

a little more honesty would mean a much better policy—or, at any 
rate, a cheaper one. If the profits on the Wall-street “deals” 
that are financed by the money of the policy-holder should be put 
to his credit, instead of being pocketed by the officers and direc- 
tors, it is suggested, the premiums could be materially reduced. 
In our issue for September 2, page 299, note was made of “a life- 
insurance president who died poor ”—Col. Jacob L. Greene, of the 
Connecticut Mutual; and now an article appears in Zhe Political 
Science Quarterly from the pen of Prof. Allan H. Willett, of 
Brown University, who shows that in management expense per 
$1,000 of insurance this company stands lowest on the list, its fig- 
ure being $5.48 against $10 and $10.50 for the big companies now 
under fire. During the present insurance investigation in New 
York Mr. Hughes, the counsel for the investigating committee, 
called the actuary of the Mutual Benefit Life of New Jersey to the 
stand and asked it the expenses of his company were not about 25 
per cent. of the income, like those of the other concerns under in- 
vestigation; and when the actuary replied that the expenses were 
only 15 per cent. of the income, Mr. Hughes excused him from 
further testimony, and made no inquiries about irregular deals and 
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AS IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


MorRGAN (greatest buccaneer of the seventeenth century)—‘’Don’t be alarmed, 
gentlemen, we're not going to take your lives, we merely want to insure them.” 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


rake-offs, such as have been keeping the officials of the big con- 
cerns on the anxious seat. 

Professor Willett, in the article mentioned above, makes an ex- 
tended and exhaustive review of the income and expenses of 
twenty-four leading companies and then says: 


“ Whether we reach our results by an analysis of the elements of 
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the income of insurance companies and the relation of. each ele- 
ment to the purpose to which it is theoretically assigned, or exam- 
ine directly the gain-and-loss account of the insurance companies, 
the same conclusion is forced upon us, that the premium rates are 
unnecessarily high. We have seen that the average experience of 
twenty-four companies shows a saving on mortality of over 20 per 





From a stereograph, copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
CHARLES E. HUGHES, 


Counsel for the Investigating Committee. “In Mr. Hughes,” says Zhe Even 
ing Post,“ we seem to havea counsel matching Burke’s ideal—‘ an inquisitive 
character to discover, and a bold one to display, every corruption and every 
error.’”’ 


cent., an excess of interest earnings of nearly or quite 1 per cent., 
and a generous profit from lapsed and surrendered policies, while 
the loading is just sufficient to cover the cost of carrying on the 
business. The gain-and-loss exhibit indicates that but for the de- 
preciation of securities during the year 1903 the insurance opera- 
tions of that year would have brought in to the companies a profit 
of more than $40,000,000 to be returned to the policy-holders or 
added to the surplus. With no improvement in the methods and 
practises of insurance companies, a reduction of 20 or 25 per cent 
in premium rates is possible for a company managed with average 
care and efficiency, and is in every way desirable. 

“But to bring insurance rates down to the present cost-level is 
only half enough. The cost itself ought to be lowered. It is 
demonstrable that some of the practises of insurance companies 
tend to increase their mortality loss, that a higher net rate of inter- 
est could be secured on their investments, and that the cost of ad- 
ministration is often extravagantly high. Improvement in any of 
these particulars would materially lower the co:* of insurance, and 
make possible a further reduction in premium rates, resulting in a 
wider utilization of the benefits of insurance by people of small or 
moderate income.” 


The New York Evening Post agrees with Professor Willett’s 
conclusion, and observes: 


“It is far from the purpose of conservative reformers in this 
matter to insist on any such sweeping cut as should in any degree 
imperil the soundness of life insurance, prudently and properly 
conducted. But when it is capable of proof that the cost of insur- 
ance is far higher than the needs of such administration, and that 
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the consequence of this overcharge is the very surplus whose 
piling-up is the cause of the recent insurance-company scandals, 
the hour surely ought to have arrived for reconsideration of the 
whole matter.” 





PROJECTED UNION OF PANAMA AND COSTA 
RICA. 


HE overtures which Panama has made to Costa Rica with 
the purpose of negotiating a treaty of annexation are, in the 
opinion of the New York Avening Post (Ind.), the first sign point- 
ing to the possible realization of “a plan which President Roose- 
velt has long cherished.” But the New York 7rzbune (Rep). sees 
no such secret design in this new movement, and attributes the 
neighborly advances of the people of Panama to less artificial 
causes. Thus: 


“There is no denying the fact that the people of Panama have 
found that their dream of empire has failed to come up to their 
expectations. The restrictions placed on them by the treaty with 
the United States actually prevented them from conducting revo- 
lutions and made it impossible for them to raise abundant revenue 
by imposing heavy taxes on the men engaged in constructing the 
canal, and they even find the great demand for provisions and 
material, of which they expected to enjoy a monopoly, largely sup- 
plied from this country, so that it is, perhaps, not unnatural that 
they should regard with favor the suggestion that they throw in 
their lot with Costa Rica, the most stable and prosperous of all the 
Central-American republics.” 

The New York 7zmes (Dem.), however, in referring to the part 
which the President is suspected of playing in the projected an- 
nexation, insists that the suggestion of 7he Post is “ interesting,” 
and seems to think that the proposed union of Panama and Costa 
Rica was “ the subject which Messrs. Root and Lodge really went 
to Oyster Bay to talk over” not long ago. The suspicion that the 
authorities at Washington are at least deeply interested in the 
supposed negotiations is thought quite natural in view of the fact, 
which the Washington S¢ar (Ind.) points out, that the treaty 
framed by the late Secretary Hay and now in force has so com- 
pletely tied the hands of Panama that it is unable to act independ- 
ently of the United States. 
treaty Zhe Star remarks: 


In commenting upon Article 24 of this 


“This clause virtually gives the United States the right to veto 
any arrangement for annexation or coalition which does not fully 




















WHAT THE POWERS MAY HEAR. 
It will likely be the voice of experience. 
—Carter in the Minneapolis Zimes. 
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guarantee its interests. Thus it is to be assumed that the republic 
of Panama, from which the overtures for annexation have emanated, 
will consult this Government at all stages, and that the Republic 
of Costa Rica, similarly, will ascertain whether there is any dispo- 
sition at Washington to question the advisability of the move.” 


The negotiations between Panama and Costa Rica are, as the 
despatches report, “highly preliminary,” and the press entertain 
much doubt as to whether the union of the two countries will be 


possible. Says the New Orleans 77mes-Democrat (Dem.): 


“Obviously a combination of independent republics would di- 
minish the number of offices and consequently of employees; 
whence it follows such combinations, while theoretically favored 
perhaps, are not liable to be effected. The heretofore unsuccess- 
ful efforts to conjoin certain Central-American States illustrate 
very clearly the immense difficulties in the way. The plan is still 
cherished, but nothing seems plainer than that it will not be real- 
ized soon. Similarly, there are perhaps those who hope to see the 
great republic of Bolivar restored to its original proportions by 
the recombination of constituent republics; but that is only a 
dream, founded on the past and unjustified by anything in the sit- 
uation at present. In our opinion, there may be all sorts of con- 
ferences between the Panaman Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
the Government of Costa Rica, even many agreements to combine 
to form one republic, but in the absence of outside pressure we 
expect to see a President and Cabinet for some years both at 
Panama city and San José. Not until railways and roads are 
more plentiful in Central and South America than they are now 
will there be reason to hope for the merging of the smaller repub- 
lics into larger States.” 





RESULTS OF SECRETARY TAFT’S TRIP TO 
THE ORIENT. 


ECRETARY TAFT’S trip to the Orient, now completed, 
seems justly to be looked upon as unique. It was the first 
time, so far as any newspaper has been able to recall, that the 
unofficial journey of a representative of the American Government 
“has attached to it something of the same significance usually at- 
tached to the goings and comings of potentates and princes.” The 
objects of the trip, as stated at the outset, were: to bear tidings of 
good-will to the Filipinos as the Secretary had promised them 
that he would do, to supply himself at first-hand with needed in- 
formation concerning the Philippine Islands, and to convince 
those men whom he selected for his traveling companions that the 
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THERE’S NO DOUBT OF HIS SINCERITY THIS TIME. 
—Wilder in the Chicago Xecord-Herald. 
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From a stereograrh, copyright 1905, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


requests which he has made for certain legislation touching that 


archipelago were just and rea- 
But the defiant atti- 
tude assumed by the Chinese in 


sonable. 


their boycott, and the great im- 
portance which all the world at- 
tached to the part which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took in the peace 
negotiations appear to have 
made it impossible for him to 
confine his trip to what were 
perhaps its original simple pur- 
Hence, as the New Or- 
leans Z7mes-Demecrat (Dem.) 


poses. 


remarks: 


“Secretary Taft in Japan was 
a sort of Prince Henry of Prus- 
sia in the United States; the 
object of his visit being to ce- 
ment the friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries. 


SECRETARY TAFT AT A CONFERENCE OF THE SUGAR PLANTERS IN MANILA. 
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From a stereograph, copyright 1905, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


SECRETARY TAFT, GOVERNOR WRIGHT, GENERAL CORBIN, MISS ALICE 


In China it seems to have been under- 


ROOSEVELT AND OTHERS REVIEWING 


A PARADE IN MANILA, 





From a stereograph, copyright 1905, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


AT A RECEPTION GIVEN BY THE GOVERNOR OF PAMPANGA PROVENCE. 
In the front row, seated, are the Governor, Miss Alice Roosevelt, the Governor’s wife, Secretary Taft, and Senator Scott of West Virginia. 





stood his voyage had a particular relation to the boycott and the 


vexed questions arising there- 
from. In the Philippines, as a 
matter of course, it was under- 
stood that his coming meant 
something.” 


The press are now casting up 
and weighing the results of this 
now famous trip. The Detroit 
News (Ind.) says that the voya- 
gers found that in Hawaii “an- 
nexation has advanced prosper- 
ity and swelled the fortunes of 
a few sugar magnates, but . 
dampened every other line of 
productive endeavor”; the Spo- 
kane Spokesman-Review (Ind. 
Rep.) states that “ Secretary 
Taft’s visit to Canton has pro- 
duced good results in the way 


of lessening the boycott and antiforeign sentiment”; the New 
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York Evening Post (Ind.) declares that “one result of the Taft 
party’s trip to the Philippines is that nobody speaks any longer of 
the Filipino desire for American rule” ; but the Louisville Courzer- 
Journal (Dem.) thinks that the trip was a success at every point, 
not only as a means of correcting false information, but also in as- 
sisting to bring about a friendly sentiment toward the United 
States in the Orient. Zhe Courier-Journal says that the visit to 
Tokyo when the peace negotiations were pending “ relieved the in- 
cident of certain international embarrassment,” that the visit to 
China undoubtedly exerted influence “in checking the boycott 
movement,” and then, referring to the short stay in the Philip- 
pines, it continues: 


“For Some time there had been developing in Manila and else- 
where through the archipelago a reactionary influence bordering 
upon discontent and opposition to the civil Government. Concur 
rent with the recognition of the civil rights of the people, the es- 
tablishment of schools and various other means devised for the 
development of better ideals of government and greater individual- 
ity among the citizens, a system of assessment and collection of 
taxes upon their property had been put in operation. This was 
an innovation which proved unpopular and caused sensible discon- 
tent among the Filipinos. The effect of this was apprehended 
and it was even feared that it had gone too far to be effectively 
counteracted without serious trouble. 

“It seems, however, that the influence of Judge Taft’s presence 
was most salutary in neutralizing this feeling and in bringing 
about, as to this and other matters in respect to which there was 
feeling, a thorough reaction. His influence upon the members of 
Congress who had not concurred with him in several matters of 
proposed legislation for the islands proved quite as effective as 
his efforts to conciliate the natives. 

“  . , This produced an excellent effect upon the Filipinos and 
went far to strengthen his influence in bringing them in better ac- 
cord with the civil Government and confirming their confidence in 
the justice and fair treatment of the Government at Washington. 
This local success effected at Manila was reinforced by similar in- 
terest shown by his visits to other principal islands, to such extent 
that General Corbin, in command of that military department, has 
within the past few days announced that such peaceable conditions 
prevail throughout the archipelago that no additional troops will 
be needed. If no other result had followed Judge Taft’s visit it 
might well have been regarded as fully justifying the trip.” 





IS THERE WORK FOR ALL? 


4 ima census of 1900 gives the number of persons engaged in 
gainful occupations who were unemployed during any por- 
tion of that year as about 6,500,000, or nearly 22 per cent. of the 
working population. Last year it was said that an astoundingly 
large number of men were unable to find employment. In New 
York alone it was reported that 100,000 men could not get work. 
Mr. Leroy Scott, writing in Zhe World's Work, casts consid- 
erable doubt upon these statements. After a first-hand inves- 
tigation of men out of work in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and Boston, Mr. Scott comes to the conclusion that the problem is 
not so much to find work for the unemployed, but to find men who 
will work. For much of his information on this subject the writer 
seems to have relied upon the experiences of the charity organiza- 
tions, the municipal lodging-houses, and investigators who make 
observations from within the ranks of the unemployed. 

The manager of a Chicago employment agency is quoted by Mr. 
Scott to have said, in reply to an inquiry as to whether there were 
not a great many men out of work, “Sure; but go per cent. of the 
people out of work don’t want work.” The writer proceeds to 
give some substantial proof to show that this is so. Mr. Benjamin 
C. Marsh, secretary of the Pennsylvania Society to Protect Chik 
dren from Cruelty, studied 118 men picked at random, who found 
refuge in the municipal lodging-houses, the men all saying that 
they were looking for work. Employment was secured for 31 of 
the 118. Eleven soon threw up their jobs, and only 6 stuck to their 
work. Forty-five men, when they learned that an effort was being 
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made to find work for them, suddenly disappeared. Mr. Marsh 
at one time dressed himself in old clothes and set out to test the 
truth of the reports that there was no work to be had. At the end 
of the day he had 16 jobs on which to begin work next morning. 
He urged several men to take these positions, but they refused. 

A large number of men have difficulty in finding and holding 
positions, even when they look for them, because they are unemploy- 
able. “An almost universal fault with the men in this class,” 
writes Mr. Scott, “is that they desert their jobs after pay-day, for 
a spree, or if they do work for a considerable time, they spend 
their earnings as fast as they are secured.” Among unorganized 
workers men are frequently unemployed through a desire to choose 
their jobs. Mr. Scott goes on to say: 


“The stories of suffering that appear in city newspapers are 
also untrustworthy evidence. In some cases the reporters are de- 
ceived; in some cases they purposely exaggerate. For two years 
the Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity has investigated 
every case of destitution reported in the Philadelphia newspapers. 
Very few have proved genuine....... 

“It is thus seen at dozens of points subtractions must be made 
from the popular conception of the number of unemployed. Sim- 
ilarly the Census Department’s 6,500,000 is a vast overstatement, as 
the department itself explains. These figures include the wealthy 
leisure class, that other leisure class to which considerable atten- 
tion has here been given, those too old to work, those taking an 
earned rest, those whose employment (masons, farmers, etc.) can 
not occupy them all the time, and workers between ten and twenty 
years old. School alone will account for a large part of the unem- 
ployment of this last class. 

“To say that there is no unemployment would be an absurd 
statement, but, nevertheless, a statement as near the truth as some 
of the estimates of the number of unemployed that have been cur- 
rent. There is a large body of unemployed, and their problem is 
most serious. Butif from the total number of the unemployed we 
subtract those who are out of work from choice or because unfit 
for employment, we would find that the remainder, the able-bodied 
eager searchers for work, would be but a small fraction of the 
popular estimate, and a small fraction of the estimate of the Cen- 
sus Department. And if every manless job could be filled the num- 
ber of unemployed might possibly be reduced to nothing; at least 
this is as safe a guess as some others that are boldly made. The 
problem of the unemployed has usually been stated—to find work 
for the man. Many whose duties bring them into constant touch- 
with the unemployed state it—to find men who will work.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


It must make the policy-holder rather proud to discover that he could furnish 
money for such a variety of purposes.— The Detroit News. 


Souk GrRapEs ?—A baseball pennant is only a piece of light, thin cloth, com 
paratively valueless, and not worth fighting for, anyway.— The Chicago Tribune, 


A CERTAIN amount of admiration is due the beef trust for the manner in 
which it continues to do business after it has been crushed.— The Detroit Free 
Press. 


“ DuRING the campaign,” said the political boss, ‘‘ you must never fail to hold 
up American industries.” “For how much?” asked the innocent candidate.— 
The Chicago News. 


THE present expense of the Panama canal amounts to $650,000 a month, and 
the principal digging being done is in Uncle Sam’s capacious pocket.— The At 
lanta Constitution. 


A YOUNG man who weighs about 200 pounds and has muscles in proportion is 
apt to be joyously surprised this year at the ease of the college entrance-examina- 
tions.— The Chicago News. 


Mr. ROCKEFELLER must be sorry now he engaged in so unremunerative a 
business as selling oil, instead of organizing an insurance company.— The Detroit 
Free Press. 


LACKING any other clearly defined issue, the Democrats might go into the 
next campaign with a demand for a fair division of the corporation contributions 
to the campaign fund.— The Washington Post. 


SECRETARY TAFT is advising the Filipinos on the principles of American 
government. Doubtless he called their attention to the fundamental principle of 
nominating an Ohio man for the presidency.— Ze Atlanta Journal. 


THE Republicans who object to depriving the negro of his vote in Virginia 
may point proudly to the shining example of Philadelphia, where the Republi- 
cans have not only deprived no living man of his ballot, but for years have al 
lowed 50,000 dead people to keep on voting.— The Baltimore Sun. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


BERNARD SHAW AND AMERICAN 
**COMSTOCKERY.” 


R. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW professes to regard the 
banishment of his “ Man and Superman” from the “ open ” 
shelves of the New York Free Lending Libraries as “a public and 
official insult from the American people.” The facts of the case, 
as stated by the press, are briefly as follows: Dr. Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, head of the circulation department of the thirty or more 
free libraries of Manhattan, decided to exclude “ Man and Super- 
man” from the “open” shelves, those shelves being accessible to 
children. The removal of the book to the “ closed ” shelves means 
that it can be procured only upon application to the librarian. 
According to a 7zmes reporter, whose version he declines either 
to deny or to confirm, Dr. Bostwick gave the reason for his action 
in the following words: 


“His [Shaw’s] attacks on existing social conditions are very 
radical and are almost certain to be misinterpreted by children. 

“Take ‘Man and Superman,’ for example. Supposing that 
play fell into the hands of a little east-sider. Do you think it 
would do him any good to read that the criminal before the bar of 
justice is no more of a criminal than the magistrate trying him? 
Do you think that would tend to lower the statistics of juvenile 
crime?” 


Mr. Shaw describes Dr. Bostwick’s action as a manifestation of 
that “ Comstockery ” which “is the world’s standing joke at the 
expense of the United States.” “It confirms,” he asserts in a 
vigorous letter of protest to the New York 7Z77zmes, “the deep- 
seated conviction of the Old World that America is a provincial 
place, a second-rate civilization, after all.” He comforts himself, 
however, with the reminder that “everybody knows I know better 
than your public-library officials what is proper for people to read, 
whether they are young or old.” “If I had the misfortune to bea 
citizen of the United States,” he continues, “I should probably 
have my property confiscated by some postal official and be my- 
self imprisoned as a writer of ‘ obscene’ literature.” As it is, he 
looks upon the incident—which, he admits, will not hurt either his 
reputation or his pocket—as “ only a symptom of what is really a 
moral horror both in America and elsewhere, and that is the secret 
and intense resolve of the petty domesticity of the world to toler- 
ate no criticism and suffer no invasion.” “I have honor and hu- 
manity on my side, wit in my head, skill in my hand, and a higher 
life for my aim,” Mr. Shaw assures us. Then: 


“Let those who put me on their restricted lists so that they 
may read me themselves while keeping their children in the dark, 
acknowledge their allies, state their qualifications, and avow their 
aims, if they dare. 

“TI hope the New York press will, in common humanity to those 
who will now for the first time hasten to procure my books and 
witness the performances of my plays under the impression that 
they are Alsatian, warn them that nothing but the most extreme 
tedium and discomfort of conscience can be got by thoughtless 
people from my sermons, whether on the stage or in the library.” 


After expressing regret that “the insult implied by the action 
of the library authorities should to some extent reflect on Richard 
Mansfield, Arnold Daly, Robert Loraine, and the many artists who 
as members of their companies have been associated with my 
plays in America,” Mr. Shaw closes his letter with an admission 
and a promise: 


“I do not say that my books and plays can not do harm to weak 
or dishonest people. They can, and probably do. But it the 
American character can not stand that fire even at the earliest age 
at which it is readable or intelligible, there is no future for Amer- 
ica. 

Finally, 1 can promise the Comstockers that, startling as‘ Man 
and Superman’ may appear to them, it is the merest Sunday-school 
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tract compared with my later play,‘ Major Barbara,’ with which 
they will presently be confronted.” 

Dr. Bostwick’s action is regarded by the New York 7imes as 
an unnecessary precaution, on the ground that nothing short of 
putting “ Man and Superman” on the list of required studies will 
tempt the young to read it. It is not to the young and thoughtless, 
says The Times, that Mr. Shaw appeals: 


“It is obviously to a senile society, whose curiosity is jaded, that 
Mr. Shaw has had the cleverness to make his literary appeal. His 

















WR. ARTHUR E, BOSTWICK, 


Head of the circulation department of the free lending libraries of New York. 
His action in placing ‘‘ Man and Superman” on the restricted list has stirred 
Bernard Shaw to declaim against American “‘ Comstockery.”’ 


work is highly symptomatic of that society. ‘I notice,’ says Mr. 
Kipling’s American, ‘ that Englishmen are much less afraid of be- 
ing killed than of being bored.’ To make such people‘ sit up’ is 
the task which Mr. Shaw has set himself, and in which it seems 
that he has largely succeeded. But to imagine tkat the fresh curi- 
osity of a child can be satisfied by these excitants is to make a 
most viole1t assumption.” 


Mr. Shaw’s letter leads a correspondent to hail him as the expo- 
nent of “frenzied literature.” The promise of the last paragraph, 
says this correspondent, may almost be read as follows: “ And, 
now! You were startled when you read my article on amalga- 
mated man, but wait until you are confronted by my next instal- 
ment!” The allegation that America is provincial draws the fol- 
lowing comment from the New York 77mes : 


“We really must take issue with Mr. Shaw, however much or 
little in earnest he may be, when he, Londonly or Britannically, 
draws an indictment against this hemisphere, and arraigns ‘ Amer- 
ica’ as‘a provincial place’ (‘ place’ is good from a Briton), ‘a 
second-rate country-town civilization, after all.’ Good heavens! 
Is hypocrisy an American invention? Is Mrs. Grundy, is Pod- 
snap, is the British Matron an American character? Is not his 
own island, or at least the island of his adoption, the home and 
birthplace of that * prurient prudery ’ which he exists to castigate 
when it does not take on his own particular phase? It is true that 
we have a W.C. T. U., to which Greek statues are anathema; 
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but has not Great Britain such sisterhoods and yet more abun- 
dantly? If our W. C. T. U. has managed to suppress the army 
canteen in the interest of drunkenness and vice, has not the Brit- 
ish analogue of that organization procured the repeal of the Con- 
tagious-diseases Act? Let Mr. Shaw go to. His remarks, altho 
* dedicated particularly ’ to the American public, are evidently cal- 
culated for the meridian ot London, and to be taken as read in 
those club windows by the light of which all his writings have been 
composed and must be construed.” 


REVELATION OF CHARACTER IN SARGENT’S 
PORTRAITS. 

“JT “HE story of a young woman who cut to pieces her portrait by 

Sargent, because she saw revealed there a hidden trait of 
her character, would seem to be apocryphal, or the young woman 
would seem to have been the victim of a groundless fear, if we ac- 
cept Kenyon Cox’s estimate of Sargent. In his recent volume of 
art criticism, “Old Masters and New,” Mr. Cox touches upon the 
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Copyright, 1903, by “ Collier’s Weekly.” 
SARGENT’S PORTRAIT OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


“A very pronounced man this Roosevelt,” said the Springfield Repudlican at 
the time this picture was published, ‘“‘and Sargent has not admitted into the 
portrait a trace of that divining insight of his which is so apt to make his subject 
betray his or her weaknesses and defects.” 


interesting question as to whether the great portrait-painters make 
it a conscious aim to portray the psychology of their sitters, or 
whether they concern themselves only with the external aspects, 
leaving the psychology to those who shall look at the picture. 
There is a tendency, he says, to ascribe to such painters a power 
to see below the surface, to form a definite conception of the char- 
acter of their sitters, and to confer that conception in some way to 
their canvas and to make us see it. To none of them, we read, 
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has this power been more often credited than to Sargent, and sto- 
ries are told of how “this or that trait has been brought out in 
some picture of his which, tho latent in the sitter, was unknown to 
the sitter’s friends.” On the strength of such stories, and of the 
impression of lifelikeness which his portraits make, Sargent has 
even been called a psychologist. In Sargent’s case, Mr. Cox be- 
lieves, the term is misapplied. An artist, he points out, may have 
an instinct for what is most characteristic in a face, and accent 
those things in it which are essentially individual, without neces- 
sarily having any clear conception of the individuality ‘iself. Sar- 
gent is to be ranked with the observers, “with the realists, in a 
sense.” He possesses, moreover, “the magic of the hand,” the 
power of drawing which “has always been the possession of the 
great portrait-painters as distinguished from the imaginative paint- 
ers.” But according toa story related by Mr. Cox, Sargent him- 
self repudiates any special power of “insight.” We read: 


“He had painted a portrait in which he was thought to have 
brought out the inner nature of his sitter, and to have ‘ seen 
through the veil’ of the external man. When asked about it, he 
is said to have expressed some annoyance at the idea, and to have 
remarked: ‘ If there were a veil, I should paint the vel; I can 
paint only what I see.’’ Whether he said it or not, 1 am inclined 
to think this sentence expresses the truth. Sargent, like other art- 
ists, paints his impression, and he paints it more directly and 
frankly than many, with less brooding and less search for subtle- 
ties—paints it strongly and without reservation ; and he leaves the 
psychology to those who shall look at the picture. His affair is 
with shapes and external aspects, not with the meaning of them; 
and because he has an extraordinary organization for seeing these 
aspects truly and rendering them powerfully, with that slight touch 
of exaggeration which makes them more vivid to us than nature, 
and with those eliminations of the non-essential which are the ne- 
cessity of art, we who look on can read more from the painted face 
than from the real one, and credit him with having written all that 
we have read. 

“One need not deny that there have been artists who have done 
something more or something other than this—men of a different 
type from Sargent, more attentive, more submissive, fuller of a 
tremulous sympathy, more ready to sink their own personality in 
that of the sitter—who have given a more intimate life to their por- 
traits than he does. Sargent is always himself—John Sargent, 
painter—quite cool and in the full possession of his powers, with 
the most wonderful eye and hand for receiving and recording im- 
pressions of the look of things that are now to be found in the 
world. The masters with whom it is inevitable that he should be 
compared are Hals and Velasquez ; and if it must be left to poster- 
ity to say how nearly he has equaled them, we can be sure, even 
now, that his work is more like theirs than any other that has 
been produced in the past century.” 





Poetry as a Universal Bond.—The best poetry, asserts 
Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, a writer in 7he /ndependent Review (Lon- 
don), unites those whom all other writing divides. It is “ the com- 
mon ground of all creeds and of all parties ; a body of Scripture, 
almost a religion, common to those who, tho not of one opinion in 
everything, seek some method by which to approach one another 
on subjects of deepest feeling and importance.” Mr. Trevelyan 
claims that “liberal spirits and pious souls” would have greater 
difficulty in understanding each other, were it not for Wordsworth 
and Shelley, “and the emotions to which they give the most per- 
fect expression.” If their poems, and those of Coleridge and 
Keats, he confidently avers, were at all widely understood and 
loved, “ we should find among men more of those several qualities 
which it is the highest function of religion and of liberalism to en- 
gender.” To quote further: 

“For this reason, and for many others besides, there is truth in 
the old saying about the songs and the laws; yes, the songs of the 
people would indeed be more important than their laws—if only 
they learned the songs and lived by them, as they learn and ob- 
serve the laws! But how little is this condition fulfilled, even 
among us English, who perhaps have produced the greatest body 
of poetry of any race that ever saw the sun. Of how much real 
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CHARLES R. KNIGHT PAINTING A PORTRAIT OF “ SULTAN” IN THE BRONX 
"2000" 

account is this heritage of ours in the spiritual life even of our edu- 
cated class? But there is also another and potentially a vaster 
sphere of influence for our poets, in America, where, for thousands 
of years to come, innumerable millions will be brought up to speak 
our common tongue. Let it be our prayer that many thousands of 
them, generation after generation, be endowed with the qualities 
of mind and spirit necessary to make Shelley, Wordsworth, and 
Keats more to them than names learned in the school. May we 
citizens of the new industrial world, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
still preserve the poetic soul, that priceless legacy be- 
queathed us by the dying past, and may we not suffer 
unconscious assimilation to the machinery which it is 
our just pride to command, our subtle danger to obey ; 
then will these poets exert over us and our remote de- 
scendants the same enormous and enduring influence 
that Virgil and Dante exerted over old Europe.” 


THE WILD ANIMAL IN ART. 


HE vogue of the wild animal in American art, as 

in American literature, is practically a growth 

of the last decade. “One day, about a dozen years 
ago,” says Bertha H. Smith, “the wild animal woke 
up, yawned, stretched his toes, 
and found himself famous.” 
Prior to this event “ there could 
not have been found in America 
enough paintings of wild ani- 
mals to fill the prongs of an elk 
antler.” In explanation of this 
earlier neglect of available ar- 
tistic material we are told that 





MR, WILL H. DRAKE. 


“ The pioneer among r : ; 
the animal illustrators —notwithstanding so conspicu- 


of the new school.” ous exceptions as Rosa Bonheur, a few 
notable animal pieces by Géréme, and the work of three sculptors, 
Barye, Frémiet, and Gardet. In Germany, continues the writer, 
the wild animal has always had a prominent place, but German 
influence on American art has never been marked, and “ few in 
America have even heard the name of Friese, perhaps the greatest 
of all animal-painters, or of a half-score more of notable German 
animal men.” In England Landseer, Briton Riviere, John Swan, 
and Arthur Wardell had become known as painters of animals. 
But the state of things in America as described by Miss Smith in 
the New York Outlook was as follows: 


“ Now and then, in exhibitions, one came upon a Landseer or 
Rosa-Bonheur elk or a Briton-Riviere lion, before which people 
paused a moment, read the signature, and walked on. In sculp- 
ture there was nothing wilder than a Texas pony or an Indian in 
war-bonnet, unless we pass as sculpture sundry stone lions couchant 
guarding city doorways, or the stucco fawns standing stark on 
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J x MR. CHARLES LIVINGSTONE 
American taste in art has been BULL. 


A, PHIMISTER PROCTOR SKETCHING IN THE LION HOUSE OF THE BRONX 
“700.” 


grassy slopes of private lawns-and public parks. American artists 
did not paint and model wild animals, because no one seemed to 
want them. People bought Madonnas, good and bad, and ques- 
tionable plaster Venuses, fat little Cupids 
dancing skirtless skirt-dances in azure skies, 
bold bronze warriors, carrots and cabbages 
on deal tables, and marble busts of Cleo- 
patra and Shakespeare, but not elephants, 
lions, and moose. Edward Kemeys, of 
Washington, with whose ani- 
mal bronzes in the Corcoran 
Art-gallery and groups on pub- 
lic buildings and in Fairmount 
and Central parks many are 
familiar, was about the only 
artist of the old school in 
America who ventured to do ee 

3 E His animal sculpture 
animal work before the wild an- —_;, . well-known feature 
imal came into popular favor.” of all the large exhibi- 

tions. 





MR. ELI HARVEY. 


Kipling’s “Jungle Books” 
and Seton’s “ Wild Animals I Have Known,” says 
the writer, practically created the interest which gave 
the animal artists their opportunity. Among painters 
whose reputations rest upon this particular field of 
art we have now Will H. Drake, Charles R. Knight, 
Carl Rungius, J. M. Gleeson, and Charles Living- 
stone Bull. Four of our sculptors, A. Phimister 
Proctor, Eli Harvey, Frederick G. R. Roth, and 
Anna Vaughn Hyatt, “have won a distinct place by 
their animal work alone.” Miss Hyatt, we are told, 
has the distinction of being the one American sculptor 
who has never made any but animal studies. It 
is curious to learn that Knight, who Miss Smith 


cast in the French mold, and “ An artist of the very first describes as 


the French are notanimal-lovers ‘@NK in the decorative treat- «the — fore- 
ment of wild animals. 


most Amer- 
ican animal-painter,” has 
painted almost every ani- 
mal but a horse. We 
read that * to him a horse, 
with its smooth hair, 
docked tail, and cropped 
mane, always immacu- 
late, has no more charac- 
ter than a piano.” There 
is a difference of opinion 
among these artists, the 
writer tells us, as to the 
necessity of seeing wild 
animals in their haunts to 
know them well enough to 
paint and model them: 


MISS ANNA VAUGHN HYATT, 


The one American sculptor who has never 


“Mr. Proctor, who was made any but animal studies. 
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a hunter before he was a sculptor, believes that 
only one who has known the wild, free life of the 
mountains and forest as the beasts themselves 
know it can transmit this spirit to his clay or his 
canvas as a positive force. On the other hand, 
those men who have never been hunters believe 
that careful study of captive animals, supplemented 
by knowledge gained from explorers and hunters 
and by their own imaginations, will enable them to 
picture animals truly, even tho they have never 
shot them. Mr. Gleeson painted animals before 
he ever saw one in the woods; and now, after 
several seasons in the Canadian forests and a trip 
to Africa, he feels almost handicapped by this new 
relation with his subjects. With Mr. Rungius, 
perhaps more than with the others, trips to the 
wilds are a necessity. Moose, caribou, and wapiti 
will not live in captivity, and so few students of 
natural history visit them in their native haunts 
that facts concerning them are very meager. At 
first, like Mr. Gleeson, Mr. Rungius felt that per- 
haps too much knowledge is a dangerous thing. 
But after repeated trips he began to bring order 
out of the chaos and to make his new knowledge a part of his own 
thought and feeling.” 


eel eee e neem 


THE RELATION OF LEGS TO LITERATURE. 


NM R. BAILEY MILLARD has been indulging in a “ more or 
less painstaking research” in what he believes to be a neg- 
lected field of observation, namely, the relation of legs to litera- 
ture. Asaresult of this research he ventures the generalization 
“that the men who have written the marrowy books—those writers 
of sure touch and well-bottomed, those who show the best relish of 
life—were all men who faced a long tramp with zestful anticipa- 
tion.” This finding is the more significant, he suggests, since 
walking seems to have become a lost art with us. “ Nearly all 
those poets whose lives are open to us have been good walkers,” 
we are assured. And Mr. Millard confesses 
to a long-cherished suspicion “ that the flabby 
flexors and extensors of the locomotor media 
of our modern poets are largely responsible 
for the invertebrate verse of present produc- 
tion.” Enlarging upon his theme in 7he 
Cretic (New York) Mr. Millard continues: 


“Much bending over the folio does not 
make the better part of poetry or of prose. 
It inheres as much in the physiological condi- 
tion that results from the swinging of the legs, 
which movement quickens heart action and 
stimulates the brain by supplying it with blood 
charged with the life-giving principle of the 
open air. 

“In spite of his club-foot, Byron, one of the 
most fecund, if not the most moral, of poets, 
managed to walk about in the open to an ex- 
tent that should shame the verse-writer of to- 
day, clinging to his strap ‘in the trolley-car 
Wordsworth walked all over the Cumberland 





FREDERICK G, R. ROTH. 


His work for the past ten years 
has been devoted exclusively to 
animal sculpture. 
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best lines. The tonic quality of his verse is, in a 
great measure, due to his habit of faring forth 
where he might‘ think the thoughts that lilies speak 
in white.’ 

“Scott was a tremendous pedestrian and made 
small ado about a thirty-mile walk over the breezy 
highlands, with the stout heather brushing his 
boots. Victor Hugo wrote much of his prose and 
not a little of his verse in a standing position. At 
the Hauteville House, in Guernsey, he stood by 
the hour at a high table on the veranda. He knew 
the snare of the sedentary habit and would not sit 
while he wrote, tho at times his legs became stiff 
from much standing. He often walked while in 
the act of composition and attributed his facility 
in writing to his having trodden out his chapter be- 
fore he put it upon paper. 

“In fact, the more prolific the writer the more 
he is found to move about upon his feet. You re- 
call rare old John Wilson, the‘ Christopher North’ 
who so irritated Tennyson and was so neatly prod- 
ded by him. There was a man who could shut 
himself up in his room and, with the creative steam 
of a Beckford, write a whole Blackwood’s at a sitting, and who 
would be turning out his spirited ‘ Noctes Ambrosian’ in any 
number of volumes, to this day, were he yet able to walk. A 
tramp of sixty miles was mere child’s play to Wilson. Often he 
would walk twenty or twenty-five miles before breakfast. 

“ Dickens thought that it was necessary for him to walk as many 
hours as he wrote, and the excess of animal spirits which his work 
reveals throughout makes one feel that his system for maintaining 
that physical energy which begets mental alertness was an excel- 
lent one.” 


As to the philosophers, Mr. Millard finds “that most of them 
were men of sound legs, from Plato and Aristotle of the famous 
Walking School, down to Montaigne, Johnson, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
and our own clearest minds, Emerson and Thoreau.” Said Mon- 
taigne: “ My thoughts will sleep if I seat them; my wit will not 
budge if my legs do not shake it up.” There is a vernal property 
in the air of the open road, says Mr. Millard, 
a property which Hazlitt hints at and Whit- 
man insists upon in his songs, and which “ more 
than any other known element makes language 
plastic to meaning.” Returning to the com- 
plaint that “we Americans are, perhaps, of 
all the great peoples, the poorest walkers,” 
he says: 


“In the spread of that peculiar malady we 
have agreed to call progress, the disease seems 
to have settled permanently in our legs. Iam 
as hopeful as any that we shall live down the 
scholarly taunts of Matthew Arnold and stop 
making the machinery of our progress an end 
in itself ; but to be as vigorous, as vertebrate, 
and as original as it should be, our literature 
must get upon itslegs. It may not safely ride 
in the automobile or on the bicycle or in the 
trolley-car. It must get out and walk.” 





district and the neighboring country. Wher- 


ever he happened to be he poked into every MR. CARL 
Who deserted Germany for America in order away the last of a school.of writers who, for their own 
to make a specialty of painting American big generation at least, contrived to mingle the useful and 


secret corner. Shelley, we are told, rambled 
everywhere. Despite all unseemly cavil as to 
Tennyson’s drinking-habits, I should say that 
he drew more inspiration from his walks than from his wine. 
Goethe, who during his lifetime required fifty thousand bottles of 
the vintner’s best to sweeten his imagination, found his extensive 
walks about Weimar a source of great inspirational profit. 
“Browning’s incomparable ‘Paracelsus’ was composed for the 
most part during his rambles in the Dulwich woods. At any stage 
of his superb singing, wherever he happened to be, he would give 
his feet the freedom of the highway and the byway. He com- 
posed much in the open air and trod out, as it were, many of his 


game animals. 





THE death of the venerable English novelist, George 
RUNGIUS, Macdonald, says the New York Avening Post, “ takes 


the sweet in admirable proportions.” Macdonald was 
born only five years later than Charles Kingsley. Like 
Kingsley, says The Post, he was a product of that general movement which 
sought to make religion palatable in the form of fiction. We read further: 


“With Kingsley, Christianity was to be‘ muscular,’ and the spirit of the 


Vikings was the true interpretation of the Gospel. Macdonald pursued a 
somewhat milder course, and the ‘manly’ would suffice for him without quite so 
much brawn. Their novels, and those of their followers, were safe; they were 
welcomed by the pulpit, and the critics found them good art; they might lie un- 
abashed on the most pious and cultured parlor-table. Even a tinge of unortho- 
doxy did not frighten away Macdonald’s readers, but added a touch of piquancy 
to their pleasure. For Macdonald differed from Kingsley and the Southern 
writers generally in displaying an undercurrent of very un-English mysticism.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


WHY NEGROES ARE BLACK. 


PERSISTENT racial characteristic is presumably a useful 
one, if we are to accept the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest. That tropical races are so often dark-skinned can scarcely 
be regarded as accidental, and the fact has almost universally been 
referred to the greater intensity of solar radiation in the tropics. 
But black substances do not reflect or turn away the solar heat; 
they rather absorb it. How, then, is a black skin useful to the 
native of the tropics? This question is taken up by Mr. Francis 
Marre, who shows in an article contributed to Cosmos (Paris) that 
the negro’s skin protects him, not against the sun’s heat, from 
which he is guarded, like the white races, by other physiological 
means, but against the chemical effects of the solar radiation. At 
first sight, the writer says, it would seem to bea sort of scientific 
heresy to ascribe the dark skins of the negro or negroid races to 
their life in a tropical climate. He goes on: 


“The notions of physics that we imbibed at college tell us that 
black is the color that absorbs most of the heat-rays, and all at- 
tempts at teleological explanation run up against this fact, which 
we may regard as proven. It would seem, then, that the very fact 
that the negro has a black skin should increase his discomfort un- 
der the solar rays. 

“The experiments of Duclaux on the chemical power of light— 
what is known as actinism—compared with that of heat, have 
shown that heat, whose decomposing action is by itself slight, ac- 
quires very considerable strength when it is luminous. 

“We know that modern physics asserts that one and the same 
cause produces both luminous and calorific effects; or we may say 
that the two causes that produce them act together and disappear 
together. Also, the chemical action of light has the same cause as 
the luminous action properly so called, or, again, the two causes 
may act and cease together. 

“The principal objection, or even the only one, that can be made 
to the hypothesis of a single cause is the diversity of the observed 
effects. There is, in fact, no analogy between a luminous and a 
calorific sensation, but altho this is incontestable it constitutes no 
insurmountable obstacle to the hypothesis of a single cause, since 
the nature of an effect depends rather on that of the organ or body 
that manifests it than on that of the cause....... 

“Tt is consequently proper to say that the calorific, chemical, 
and luminous phenomena [of radiation] are only three different 
manifestations of the same phenomenon, which modern science re- 
gards as a system of undulatory vibration in the ether.” 


Of course this question of cause, Mr. Marre goes on to say, is 
only of secondary importance, our present interest being in the 
fact that, to guard effectively against the burning action of the 
sun’s rays, it is sufficient to protect oneself against its luminous 
radiation. Thus the Italian physiologist Mosso has shown that 
the sunburn induced by residence in high mountain regions may be 
greatly reduced by blackening the skin with lampblack. To pro- 
tect the eyes from ophthalmia caused by the reflection from gla- 
ciers, an effective method is to shield them with darkened glasses. 
To resume our translation : 


“ Now the investigations of physiologists show that the internal 
temperature of the human body varies not more than 1° C. [1.8° F.] 
when the temperature of the surrounding medium is increased ; 
different causes of loss, especially the evaporation of perspiration, 
act to eliminate rapidly the heat transmitted from the interior so 
that the actual bodily temperature can not rise sensibly. 

“It follows that when man is subjected to the action of intense 
solar heat, as is the case, for instance, in tropical countries, the 
only troubles that his organism has really to fear are those due to 
the luminous and chemical rays. Now both are arrested by the 
black pigment, which is almost totally inactinic. 

“ Thus everything in this regard would appear to be for the best, 
in the best of worlds. 

“To guard against the heat the use of white and floating gar- 
ments is absolutely necessary. But when the skin must be directly 
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exposed to the attacks of the solar heat, the wearing of a black epi- 
dermis, if such an expression is admissible, is equally necessary. 
Altho we may no longer state that negroes are black because this 
makes them cooler, we shall nevertheless be correct in saying . . . 
that the human skin, subjected to the constant action of intense 
solar radiation, reacts so as to adapt itself as well as possible to its 
environment, and that this reaction manifests itself by the dis- 
semination, over the cutaneous surface, of dark pigments, whose 
presence prevents the hurtful effects of the luminous and chemical 
radiations. This explanation also accounts for the formation of 
sunburn on delicate skins that are exposed to sunlight.”— 77ams- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


A SUN-DIAL FOR STANDARD TIME. 


HE ordinary sun-dial naturally indicates sun-time, and the 
sun as a timepiece is not accurate, because its motion is not 
uniform throughout the year. A dial that will indicate standard 
time, or the local time of any particular place, if desired, has been 
































Courtesy of ‘‘ The Optical Instrument Monthly.” 


SUN-DIAL TO TELL STANDARD TIME. 


patented by Albert C. Crehore of Yonkers, N. Y. The illustra- 
tion represents one of Mr. Crehore’s dials made for Sir William 
Preece and set up at his place at Carnarvon, North Wales. Oth- 
ers are at the University of Ohio, Northwestern University, and 
The Crehore dial, as described in 7hke Optica? Jnstru- 
ment Monthly (New York), is one solid piece of bronze, except the 
face, which is an engraved bronze cylindrical sheet whose axis is 
inclined to the horizontal plane at an angle equal to the latitude of 
the place and points directly north. The shadow is cast by a 
small bead held by a wire kept stretched by a spring, as shown in 
the picture. The scientific principle on which the dial depends is 
thus described by the inventor in a communication to the periodi- 
cal above named. He says: 


elsewhere. 


“The relative motion of the sun and the earth is such that the 
sun’s apparent path in the heavens, when mapped with reference 
to the horizon plane of some fixed locality, is only completed so 
that the sun begins to describe approximately the same path once 
every year. It does not describe quite the same path because of 
several component motions of very long period, which are for the 
present purposes of the second order of magnitude and may be 
neglected. Considering the sun’s path results from two compo- 
nent motions, the rotation of the earth on its axis once per day 
and the revolution in its orbit once per year, it will be seen that 
this path is one continuous curve which is approximately com- 
pleted only once a year, and will be retraced each succeeding 
year. Each day the path is almost a complete circle, but the cir 
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cle is not quite closed, as the path the following day is a similar 
circle very near the preceding one, so that the path resembles a 
screw-thread except that the pitch of the screw is not uniform 
throughout the year, but changes from its maximum at the time of 
the equinoxes to zero at the solstices. 

“ For a sun-dial which is to indicate time it is necessary to know 
more than the mere path of the sun in the heavens, which is only 
a geometrical curve described in space. It is necessary to know 
where the sun is situated on this curve at all times. If a point is 
marked on the sun’s path, as above described, for every hour 
throughout the year, it will be found that the points made at the 
same hour, say 3 o’clock, on succeeding days lie very close togeth- 
er as compared with points corresponding to succeeding hours of 
the same day. At 3 o'clock on the succeeding day the sun will 
have made a complete revolution in its screw-thread path, and will 
then be at the corresponding point on the next adjacent thread. 
If it were exactly at the corresponding point for each succeeding 
day, all the 3 o’clock points, for example, would be located on a 
portion of a meridian circle, there being twenty-four such merid- 
ians at equal intervals around the equator. 

“This would be strictly the case if the earth’s orbit around the 
sun were a perfect circle. Because it is an ellipse, however, the 
earth travels fastest when nearest the sun in January, and slowest 
in July, gaining in speed every day from July to January, and los- 
ing each day during the other half of the year. This gives rise 
to the well-known ‘ equation of time,’ which is accurately calcu- 
lated and may be found in the Ephemeris for every day through- 
out the year. The change from day to day is very small, but for 
a considerable portion of the year the effect is cumulative, so that 
the difference between apparent time and mean time which we use 
amounts to as much as 16 min. 20.55 sec. on November 4, which 
is its maximum amount. 

“The position of the sun at the hour of 3 o’clock by mean time 
is not on the meridian, but on a curve somewhat resembling a fig- 
ure ‘8’ situated almost symmetrically about the meridian already 
described. The larger loop of the figure ‘8’ is described during 
the January half of the year, when the earth is moving fastest, and 
is therefore situated south of the equator. 

“ Having now formed a picture of the imaginary path of the sun 
in the heavens with its system of figure ‘8’ curves representing 
hours, we may calculate how to make a sun-dial which will indi- 
cate the sun’s position at any time throughout the year, or, con- 
versely, which will indicate the correct time for every position of 
the sun throughout the year. 

“If we abandon at the beginning the method of letting the shad- 
ow of a line (the gnomon in the common form of dial) indicate the 
time, it will be evident that more can be shown by having the 
shadow made by a point or small sphere. The system of curves 
in the heavens representing the sun’s path may be projected 
through this point upon some material surface upon which the 
curves may be permanently marked.” 

This surface, the writer goes on to say, may be of almost any 
shape. A horizontal plane is objectionable because the shadow of 
the bead becomes indistinct at hours distant from noon, owing to 
its increased distance from those parts of the plane on which it is 


then thrown; also because the system of curves would differ with 
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In a spherical surface, used in some old dials, the dis- 
tance traveled by the shadow in an hour differs at different sea- 
sons, so that this is not well adapted to its purpose. 


locality. 


To quote 
further: 


“For these reasons a cylindrical form of surface is adopted, 
having its axis parallel with that of the earth, and the bead which 
casts the shadow is on this axis. The circles are then all of the 
same diameter, and the distance from any point on one figure‘ 8’ 
to the corresponding point on the next is fixed throughout the year 
so that the same scale may be applied at any time to interpolate 
between the hour curves. 

“If in such a dial it is desired to indicate the time of some other 
locality it is merely necessary to revolve the cylinder about its axis 
by an amount corresponding to the difference in time between the 
two places. This has been done whenever standard instead of 
local mean time is wanted, or when Greenwich time instead of lo- 
cal mean time is desired.” 


SHAPE AND HEIGHT OF OCEAN WAVES. 


HE falsity of the conception of ocean waves that represents 
them as almost vertical walls of water, ready to fall upon a 

ship and engulf it, is shown by some diagrams drawn to scale to 
illustrate an article on “ Rhythmic Movements of the Sea,” by A. 
Berget, part of which we quote below from Zhe Scientific A meri- 


can Supplement (New York, September 9). Says the writer: 


“In reality, the mountains of the sea are by no means steep. 
Fig. 1 gives, drawn to scale, the profiles of waves 53 feet high, as 
observed by Lieutenant Paris, and, on the same scale, a three- 
master 250 feet long and of 2,000 tons displacement, and an Ice- 
land fishing-smack. 

“ Below are shown waves of the Indian Ocean 36 feet high, meas- 
ured during heavy weather, in comparison with a Messageries 
Maritimes liner; and Atlantic waves, which rarely exceed 26 {cet 
in height, compared with the transatlantic liner La Jouraine. It 
is evident that so long as these vessels move in the same direction 
as the waves they are little affected by them. The frequent flood- 
ing of the deck by sheets of water which sweep everything before 
them is due to steaming at full speed against both wind and waves. 
The latter, encountering an obstacle, attack it with all their mo- 
mentum, and thus many accidents are caused. 

“As a matter of fact, when the free propagation of waves is in 
terrupted, when the wave meets either a solid obstacle or another 
system of waves, the law of the phenomena changes. Each parti 
cle of water is acted upon simultaneously by two systems of forces. 
If the velocities due to these are equal and in opposite directions 
the particle remains at rest, but if the velocities are in the same 
direction they are added together and the amplitude of the wave 
motion is increased. 

“ This is what occurs, especially in the vicinity of a coast which 
the waves strike normally. They are reflected and give rise toa 
second system of waves, traveling in the opposite direction. There- 
fore the sea is always rougher near the coast. Moreover, the 
waves break into foam as they dash furiously on the rocks, and 





















































Courtesy of “ The Scientific American Supplement.” 


BREACH MADE IN THE SEA-WALL OF CHERBOURG BY THE WAVES IN THE 
GREAT STORM OF 1894. 


FISSURE MADE IN THE WESTERN JETTY AT CHERBOURG DURING THE 
STORM OF 1894. 
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WAVES 53 FEET HIGH AND 1,000 
FEET LONG. 
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FIG. 2.—INDIAN OCEAN. WAVES 36 FEET HIGH AND 725 FEET 


LONG. 





FIG. 3.—NORTH ATLANTIC. 
FEET LONG. 


WAVES 26 FEET HIGH AND 528 
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CHOPPY SEA AT CENTER OF CYCLONE. 


FIG. 4. 
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FIG. 5. 
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MEDITERRANEAN. WAVES 16 FEET HIGH AND 165 FEET LONG. 


STORM-WAVES. 


(The waves and the vessels are drawn to the same scale.) 


throw up spray, in violent storms, to a height of go, 100, even 150 
feet. 

“The crushing force of such breakers is astonishing. Blocks 
weighing twenty or thirty tons are rolled like pebbles by these 
huge billows, which exert pressures of three tons to the square 
foot. The photographs of the breaches made in the sea-wall at 
Cherbourg by the great storm of 1894 are more eloquent than 
words. 

“A phenomenon of interference of this sort is the cause of the 
baffling or ‘ choppy ’ sea which is encountered in the center of a 
cyclone (Fig. 4). 

“In a cyclone the wind blows from every direction. It, there- 
fore, generates an infinite number of systems of waves, which meet 
and interfere at the center, where the waves rise to heights of 70 
and 80 feet and more, and follow each other at very short and 
irregular intervals. The battle-ship and the torpedo-boat in the 
illustration are drawn to the same scale as the waves. 

“ Below are shown storm-waves of the Mediterranean, compared 
with a packet of an Algerian line. The waves are short, because 
of the interference of numerous systems of waves due to reflection 
of the principal wave system by the coasts of this enclosed sea.” 


HOW TO MAKE A RUBBER STAMP. 


N answer to a correspondent who inquires about the method of 
making rubber stamps, 7he American /nventor (New York) 
gives the following information through its “ Notes and Queries” 
column. The directions may be followed by any one who has a 
small printing outfit. In the first place, we are told that the ordi- 
nary stamp is made by shaping rubber by a combination of heat 
and pressure, the shape being retained when the stamp is cold and 
the pressure released. The writer says: 


“The material used is mixed sheet rubber, which can be ob- 
tained from any caoutchouc factory and looks like ordinary white 
rubber. The first thing to do is to select the style of type desired 
in the stamp to be made. Set the type after the style wanted and 
place the same in a small printers’ chase, then surround the lines 
of type with thin pieces of metal or hard wood, which come above 
the face of the type. Printing type is 1 inch high and the surround- 
ing pieces should be 1% inches in height in order to bring out 
prominently the type of the rubber stamp. Rub the type thor- 
oughly with hard soap or wax to prevent the mold sticking. Next 
mix some good plaster-of-Paris (‘ dental plaster ’) to a proper con- 
sistency and spread a layer of about ,*; of an inch upon an iron 
plate of uniform thickness and a little larger than the chase. This 
is then turned over and the plaster side placed upon the face of the 
form of type and a slight pressure applied; the plaster will set in 
ten minutes. This is the mold and should be strengthened by soak- 
ing in an alcoholic solution of shellac. The mold is dried and 
baked in a moderately heated oven for a couple of hours. Takea 
suitable piece of sheet rubber that is well dusted with tale and 
place it over the face of the mold. Some kind of a press is now 
required ; a letter copying-press will answer well, provided a uni- 
form heat can be applied beneath the bedplate. Place the mold 
in the center of the press and screw down lightly the suspended 


platen. Heat is then applied under the bedplate by gas-burners 
or one or more oil-stoves. As the rubber softens, further pressure 
should be applied in screwing down the press. A heat of a vulcan- 
izing temperature, or 140° C., is necessary, which can be regulated 
by the use of a thermometer. At first the rubber becomes very 
sticky, after which it regains stiffness and elasticity, when the cur- 
ing process is complete. The stamp is removed, trimmed, and at- 
tached to a wooden or metal base by marine glue. After a little 
experience one soon becomes proficient in this work.” 


CUSTOM AND RACIAL DIFFERENCES. 


HAT the difference between races is largely a matter of cus- 

tom and tradition, and that these are subject to the influ- 

ences of civilization, which are everywhere breaking down barriers 
erected in this way, is maintained by the writer of an editorial note 
in Zhe Lancet (London, September 9g). In particular, it is the wri- 
ter’s belief that, in spite of all evidence to the contrary, there is 
no general mental inferiority of the colored races, and that when 
civilization has done its work in obliterating their peculiar habits 
of mind, they may reach the higher levels of culture. In this he 
is supported by Basil H. Thomson, governor of the great convict- 
prison on Dartmoor, to whose recent address on “ The Decay of 


the Law of Custom ” the writer refers. He says: 


“The laws of custom which have governed the colored races for 
countless generations are, it is pointed out, gradually breaking 
down, tho it is estimated that some 800,000,000 of the 1,500,000,000 
constituting the population of the globe are still comparatively un- 
civilized and stagnant under the influence of these laws. The 
ever-increasing facilities of intercommunication must make steadily 
for a greater uniformity of view and conduct among the different 
races of mankind: and for the white race the question is of the first 
importance as to what part the colored races will come to play in 
the affairs of the world when they shall have assimilated the teach- 
ings of Western civilization. With this is bound up the question 
of the relative mental capacity of the white and colored peoples. 
It would be rash to assert that any race is inferior in mental en- 
dowment to, and inherently incapable of reaching the mental level 
of, another, tho plenty of white men are to be found who, after 
years of residence in Africa or the East, speak confidently of the 
general mental inferiority of the colored races. Even in instances 
in which it is manifest that no such inferiority exists, there is, they 
say, and always will be, a profound difference between colored and 
white races in the manner of viewing things. This is to maintain 
that a man’s attitude of mind is as innate and as little liable to 
alteration as is the color of his skin. We prefer to take the view 
that the differences between white and colored races are, in the 
main, matters of custom and tradition and as such are subject to 
the influences of the agents of civilization, such as steam and elec- 
tricity, which have already done so much toward obliterating lines 
of demarcation between nationalities and toward establishing uni- 
formity in manners and customs. That this is Mr. Basil Thom- 
son’s view may be seen from the following words of the address 
referred to: ‘In tropical countries the line of caste would soon 
cease to be the color of the skin. There, as in temperate zones, 
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wealth would create a new aristocracy recruited from men of 
every shade of color. In the great cities of Europe and America 
we might find men of Hindu, Chinese, and Arab origin controlling 
industries with their wealth just as Europeans now control the 
commerce of India and China, but with this difference, that they 
would wear the dress and speak the language which would gradu- 
ally have become common to the whole commercial world. . . . 
Just as the aristocracy of every land would be composed of every 
shade of color so would the masses of men who work with their 
hands. . . . White men would work cheek by jowl with black and 
feel no degradation. There would be the same feverish pursuit of 


wealth, but all races would participate in it, instead of a favored 
few.’” 


DO WE RUN ABOUT TOO MUCH? 


HAT much of the congestion on our crowded streets is to be 
remedied by stopping the crowding rather than by furnish- 
ing facilities for its increase is the editorial opinion of Zhe Engi- 
neering Magazine (New York, September). Business does not 
consist in “chasing ” about the streets, altho an impression to that 
effect seems to be abroad, especially in our own strenuous coun- 
try. Why run “to see a man,” when you may write to him, or, 
still better, telephone? Taking as his text a recent report of the 
British Royal Commission on Traffic Conditions in London, the 
editor goes on to write as follows: 


“We can not emphasize too strongly the importance of the pos- 
sibilities for improvement by diminishing the necessity for crowd- 
ing the streets, rather than by providing increased facilities for 
enabling more people to move about. Formerly the only way of 
communicating with another man was to go to him or to send 
some one else. With the introduction of the railway, the post- 
office, and the telegraph, much of this necessity has been removed. 
By the provision of a full, prompt, and wholly adequate telephone 
service a very large portion of the crowding of city streets might 
be avoided, and this, too, with a promptness which no system of 
new and enlarged highways could approach. 

“Many people seem to have the idea that business energy and 
effort consist in ‘taking cabs and going about,’ or in chasing with 
feverish activity about the streets, endeavoring to meet and talk 
with people who themselves are as busily engaged in trying to get 
toothers. It is this feverish perpetual motion, resembling nothing 
so much as the movements of a host of animalcule in a drop of 
water under the microscope, which causes much of the congestion 
in the streets of a greatcity ; and the greater the facilities provided 
for such wasted energy, the greater will the congestion become.” 


There is of course another kind of congestion, due to the daily 
flow of people from home to business and back again, but even 
this, while unavoidable in cities like New York, may be provided 
for, to a certain extent, both by greater facilities and by judicious 
regulation. To quote again from the same editorial writer : 


“ A large part of the crowding of transport vehicles is due to the 
fact that the local and the long-distance services are not separated 
to a sufficient degree. Usually the business district of a city is 
closely condensed and centralized, and, while densely populated 
during business hours, its traffic is also concentrated to a few 
hours in the morning and evening, at which time the greatest con- 
gestion occurs at certain limited areas. By providing suitable ex- 
press trains, preferably running underground, but possibly over- 
head, and by separating this service entirely from the local trans- 
port provisions, it would be possible to run a number of through 
trains from the business district to the extreme outlying suburbs 
without any of the delays invariably included in local transport, 
the result being a rapid clearing of the congestion at night and a 
corresponding development of suburban residence districts of but 
moderate population-density. In such a system there should be 
no conflict of human currents, no mixing or confusion between 
local and express passengers, and above all no contraction of the 
flow of people in boarding the trains, since most of the congestion 
at stations is due to the delays in getting the passengers from the 
platform to the cars while others are crowding on behind them. 
The modern engineer should be capable of designing something 
far superior to the present obsolete car with its ancient platform, 
an inheritance from the days of hand-brakes, and give us one 
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which shall enable a crowded platform to be cleared in the time 
required to pass freely over the few feet of distance involved. 
When a great exhibition, or even a racing event or athletic game, 
occurs, the railway authorities understand very well how to handle 
the crowds which they know will be clamoring for simultaneous 
transportation, and every one is familiar with the efficient manner 
in which long trains are rapidly supplied and as rapidly despatched 
from the grounds to the homes of the multitude. The same meth- 
ods, even intensified in vigor, applied to municipal transport, 


would work wonders, and their application might be made with 
but moderate delay.” : 


The Atmospheres of Two Distant Planets.—The 
outermost of the planets, Uranus and Neptune,are so far both 
from the sun and from ourselves that our knowledge of their phys- 


ical constitution is very meager. We can not even be sure 


whether or not layers of clouds cover them, as is the case with 
Jupiter and Saturn. Some astronomers have described markings 
on the surface of Uranus, but their dimness makes even their ex- 
istence doubtful. The best we can do is to rely on the spectro- 
scope, and even here, since these bodies are only slightly, if at all, 
self-luminous, we can learn nothing of the constitution of the cen- 
tral mass. We see them almost wholly by reflected sunlight, but, 
since this must pass through the planet’s atmosphere, its analysis 
may tell us something of the nature of this outermost envelope. 
This, in fact, is what has been found out by Mr. V. M. Slipher, of 
the Lowell Observatory, Flagstaff, Ariz. A study of photographs 
of the spectra of the two planets, obtained with difficulty, espe- 
cially in the case of far-distant Neptune, reveals some interesting 
facts. It appears that there is free hydrogen on both planets, but 
especially on Neptune, and that helium also exists on Uranus. 
Certain lines also make it probable that gases yet unknown may 
exist in the atmospheres of these far-away planets. Says Mr. 
Emile Fouchet in a note on the subject in Za Mature (Paris): 


“The fact that free hydrogen is so abundant in the atmospheres 
of these two planets would make us think that unknown luminous 
gases, analogous to hydrogen and helium, may be present. Altho 
such gases have not yet been found in the fixed stars, this may be 
due to the high temperatures there present. Certain bands ob- 
served in the two spectra correspond fairly well with groups of 
lines due to water vapor. This element may therefore be present 
in the two outermost planets of our system. 

“It is to be hoped that these investigations may be resumed with 
still more powerful instruments and in observatories of high alti- 
tude, where the effect of the earth’s atmosphere may be less no- 
ticeable.”— Z7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“In point of quantity and value corn is the leading cereal crop of the United 
States,” says The Scientific American, “Its annual farm value in later years 
has nearly equaled and sometimes exceeded $1,000,000,000. While less subject to 
insect damage than wheat, the next most important cereal, the corn product 
would be considerably greater were it not for important insect pests. The work 
of several of these is obscure, and many farmers are entirely ignorant of the exist- 
ence even of some of the worst enemies of this crop. In this last category falls 
the work of the corn root worm (Diabrotica longicornis), which ordinarily passes 
unnoticed, or at least is often misunderstood. The larva of this insect feeds 
on the roots of young corn, and in regions of bad attack may cause an almost en- 
tire loss of the stand. The corn root worm, together with one or two allied 
species working in substantially the same way, causes an annual loss of at least 
2 per cent. of the crop, or some $20,000,000.” 


ELECTRICITY AND THE DRAMA.—Mr. Augustus Thomas, the playwright, in 
arecent interesting interview, quoted in The Electrical World and Engineer 
(New York, September 16), spoke of the “ greater disposition to naturalness” in 
modern plays, and, when asked to what he attributed this, said: “To the im- 
provement in the playhouse itself, and very noticeably to the introduction of 
electrical lighting. In the olden days, when the theaters were lighted by candles, 
the facial expression of the actor must have been more difficult to see, and his 
meaning had necessarily to be bolstered by additional speeches, by a greater pro- 
lixity. There was a gradual diminution of this prolixity as in their turn oil and 
gas and electricity secured a greater illumination. Facial expression became 
more evident, and verbal expression correspondingly abridged.” ‘“ Has this re- 
sulted only in the abridgement of’the lines?” “ No, I think that there has been 
an introduction of more delicate shades of meaning in the lines of the ordinary 
comedy. It is quite possible for a dramatist to write a speech which he shall in- 
tend the facial play of the actor to absolutely contradict. The modern comedy 
has become more delicate, more intimate, and more insinuating.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 
METHODIST TENDENCIES SEEN IN THE NEW 
HYMNAL. 


HE new Methodist hymnal, the result of three years of labor 

by a joint commission representing the Methodist-Episco- 

pal Church and the Meth- 
odist-Episcopal Church, 
South, is greeted from 
many sides as an encour- 
aging omen for reunion 
between the two Metho- 
dist-Episcopal churches 
of America. Moreover, 
as Prof. C. T. Winches- 
ter, of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, points out, “ the con- 
tents of a hymnal pre- 
pared as this one afford 
no very inaccurate index 
of both the intellectual 
and the spiritual condi- 
tion of Methodism in 
America.” On this point 
the Boston 7yvanscriptre- 


ical advance of a denomi- 
nation, as represented in BISHOP D. A. GOODSELL, 
its hymnology, will neces- Of the Methodist-Episcopal Church. 
sarily be slower than the TWO PROMINENT MEMBERS 


real advance in thought, 


for the reason that “hymns are cherished less for their doctrinal 
teachings than from the fact that they excite certain emotions due 


to association and experience.” Hence “ hymns long since doctrin- 


ally obsolete may havea strong hold on the heart.” 7he Transcript 
welcomes the fact that the old “ total depravity ” hymn, beginning 
Lord, we are vile, conceived in sin, 
And born unholy and unclean ; 


Sprung from the man whose guilty fall 
Corrupts his race and taints us all, 


has been excluded from the new hymnal, and adds: 


“The advance in the case under consideration has been real, but 
not radical. It is as 
much perhaps as can 
be expected by the pres- 
ent generation, but the 
next thirty or forty 
years will so accustom 
the great church laity 
to new forms of thought 
that many of the most 
popular hymns of to- 
day will become intol- 
erable. The coming age 
extends an urgent invi- 
tation to the really great 
and true hymn-writer.” 


It is in their songs, 
says Prof. C. T. Win- 
chester, of the joint 
committee, that the dif- 
ferent Christian denom- 





inations are most truly 
atone. Writing in 7he 
Methodist Review (Sep- 
tember - October) he 





PROF. C. T. WINCHESTER, 


The contents of the new hymnal, he says, 
“afford no very inaccurate index of both the 
intellectual and the spiritual condition of Metho- 
dism in America.” 


goes on to say: 


“The best hymns are 
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of no narrow creed or sect. When, some thirty years ago, the 
hymnal of the Methodist-Episcopal Church was revised, the editors 


inserted many hymns new to Methodist usage. It is significant 


that of these new hymns then adopted the two that have proved 
most popular—at least within the observation of the present writer 


—were written, the one by a devout Roman Catholic, Father 
Faber’s 


Faith of our fathers, living still, 


and the other by a devout 
Quaker, the stanzas from 
Whittier’s ‘ Our Master,’ 
beginning, 

We may not climb the heav- 

enly steeps. 
“The most rigid ortho- 
doxy is not likely to be 
disturbed by remember- 
ing that 
Nearer, my God, to thee, 

and 
In the cross of Christ I glory, 


were both written by Uni- 
tarians. With the heart 
man believeth unto right- 
eousness ; and the songs 
of the heart are often 
truer than the creed of 
the head.” 


Professor Winchester 


discovers, in the more 
BISHOP E. E. HOSS, 


modern hymns, a tend- 
Of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


ency to be “less theolog- 
ical in content and less 
scriptural in phrase,” but, 
on the other hand, “more human, warm with a personal love of 
the Master, filled with an eager desire to do his work in all the 
common ways of life.” 


THE HYMNAL COMMISSION. 


On this point he continues: 


“Ignoring the factitious distinction between sacred and secu- 
lar things, they realize more fully the comprehensiveness of the 
true Christian life, and so touch a wider range of feelings and 
inspire a more varied activity. Hymns like those of Whittier, 
Gill, Stanley, Ellerton, Monsell, Hosmer, Miss Waring—to men- 
tion names almost at random—while not too individual for con- 
gregational use, strike an intimate personal note and come close 
to our daily work and need... . Such a hymn, as No. 411, 
Washington Gladden’s « 





O Master, let me walk with 
thee 

In lowly paths of service free ; 

Tell me thy secret ; help me 
bear 

The strain of toil, the fret of 
care, 


Fedaaens 38: 


is really expressive of 
a different type of re- 
ligious character and 
experience from that 
most frequently embod- 
ied in eighteenth-cen- 
tury hymns.” 





Of the old hymns ex- 
cluded from the new 
book, Professor Win- 
chester tells us, the ma- 





jority were exiled for 
lack of literary quality. 
A few, however, were 





eliminated because they 


gave expression to 


PROF. KARL P. HARRINGTON. 


“some doubtful phase 
One of the two musical editors of the new 

Methodist Hymnal. His fellow editor is Dean 

Peter C. Lutkin, of Northwestern University. 


of religious experience ; 
it may be a temporary 
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morbid mood, or some depressed and mournful view of life.” 
We read : 


“When the affections good Dr. Watts tendered to Miss Eliza- 
beth Singer were declined by that lady, the doctor went home and 
wrote the thoroughly morbid stanzas beginning 

How vain are all things here below! 
How false, and yet how fair ! 


Each pleasure hath its poison too, 
And every sweet a snare, 


and ending, 


My Saviour, let thy beauties be 
My soul’s eternal food ; 
And grace command my heart away 
From all created good. 
We may suppose the doctor’s prayer was answered ; for he re- 
mained a bachelor all his days. But surely it would be both Judi- 
crous and a little wicked for a full-voiced, healthy congregation to 
stand up and sing these lines. The closing injunction of the sec- 
ond stanza is distinctly unchristian : 
We should suspect some danger nigh, 
Where we possess delight. 
So, | think, pious John Newton’s hymn, 
Let worldly minds the world ‘pursue ; 
It has no charms for me: 
Once I admired its trifles too, 
But grace hath set me free, 
teaches a false and narrow conception of religious experience. It 
sanctions that unwholesome ascetic temper which, by confusing 
two entirely different meanings of the phrase ‘ the world,’ con- 
demns half the innocent and rational joys of life. We need rather 
to remember that all things are ours if we be Christ’s.” 


A LONGING FOR RELIGIOUS INDEPENDENCE 
IN JAPAN. 


“ T F one single feature of the life of the churches were to be ta- 

ken as the special characteristic of the year, it would un- 
doubtedly be the new longing for independence on the part of the 
Japanese churches.” This we read in the third annual issue (1905) 
of “ The Christian Movement in its Relation to the New Life in 
Japan,” published at Tokyo for the Standing Committee of Co- 
operating Christian Missions. “ Probably in all the larger branches 
of the Church,” we read further, “ this spirit has manifested itself 
and sometimes in such ways as to cause no small perplexity to the 
affiliated missions, even on the part of those who believe them- 


‘selves to be in the fullest sympathy with the national aspirations of 


the Japanese people.” The publication quoted regards this spirit 
as a healthy one, and avers that it is natural and fitting that the 
Christian leaders should wish to secure to their countrymen an in- 
dependent religious life, “ free from even the semblance of foreign 
dictation.” is interesting to turn from this statement to an arti- 
cle in Harper's Weekly which discusses the prospects of Christi- 
anity in Japan. The writer quotes the opinion of a certain Japan- 
ese scholar who, in conversation with a missionary, asserted that 
“Japan as a nation was not likely to accept Christianity as it was 
offered by the emissaries of any of the Christian nations—not 
Protestant nor Roman nor Russian Christianity.” But what she 
may and probably will do, continued this Japanese scholar, is to 
take the facts and documents of Christianity as they are offered, 
and make her own interpretation of them. This, says the writer 
in Harper's Weekly, seems a very reasonable suggestion, full of 
promise of interesting consequences. He goes on to say: 


“ Of course, Japan, if she accepts Christianity at all on any con- 
siderable scale, will make her own interpretation and adaptation of 
it. The religious practise that results will be Christian, but it will 
also be Japanese..... Presumably there will be minor sects 
wherever there is Christianity, but Japan, if she has them, will be 
likely todevelop her own. Christianity has adjusted itself more or 


' less to the character, history, and primitive institutions of all the 


Western peoples who have accepted it. It is conceivable that its 
adjustment to the Japanese would be easy and perfect beyond any 
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precedent. It is an Asiatic religion offered to an Asiatic people, 
tor the Japanese are still Asiatics, tho unlike all the rest. Self- 
abnegation, idealism, the sacrifice of the present to the future—of 
ease, and even life, to duty—seem to come more natural to the 
Asiatic mind than to the Western mind. Moreover, the religions 
of Confucius and of Buddha, which have helped to civilize Japan, 
are great religions, holding many truths of philosophy and ethics in 
common with the religion of Christ. Nonation seems ever to have 
been so favorably situated to consider and compare the great re- 
ligions of the world, and choose the best, as is Japan to-day. Noth- 
ing can be forced upon her. She knows the defects of her own 
religious systems; she can look abroad and study the fruits of 
every other system, and if she finds a better one can take sv much 
of it as she thinks is true.” 


THE PROVISIONAL CHARACTER OF CHRIS- 
TIAN CREEDS. 


REEDS are provisional, changeable, sometimes obsolete ex- 
pressions of belief, says Herbert Hensley Henson, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster, writing in 7he Homiletic Review (New 
York). He speaks apropos of the Athanasian creed—a long, Aris- 
totelian formulary, which concludes with the words “this is the 
Catholic faith, which except a man believe faithfully he can not be 
saved.” Canon Henson says of this creed, which is ordered by 
Act of Parliament to be read in English churches on certain festi- 
vals of the year, that in these days its words ‘‘are in their natural 


sense admittedly untrue”; that this formulary absolutely “ ob- 


scures the truth,” and that it was only intended to fit the under- 
standing of Frankish and Teutonic half-savage tribes. Preach- 
ing in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, he expresses his dis- 
sent from and his protest against this prayer-book formulary. To 
quote: 


“I protest against the continued use in public worship of words 
which, tho clearly designed to be as explicit and exact as words 
can be, are yet in their natural sense admittedly untrue. .. . I 
pledge myself to do what one man can to secure the removal from 
public use of a formulary which, as matters stand with us, obscures 
the truth it was designed to state, and wounds the conscience it 
pretends to guide.” 


As a matter of fact, he goes on, this creed is half pagan, and 
obsolete, being only adapted to appeal to pagan minds. In his 
own words: 


“The Athanasian creed concerns me here rather as a conspicu- 
ous example of the change which has passed over Christian think- 
ing since the age when the councils drafted creeds and the fathers 
created theology. It represents a semipagan phase of Christian 
thought, a phase in which men’s minds were really haunted by 
polytheistic notions, so that there needed a concentration of their 
attention on the truth of the unity of God, easily imperiled in their 
minds by the worship which the Church necessarily offered to 
Christ. The converted Franks and other Teutonic tribesmen did 
really need such teachings as these, clear, concise, uncompromis- 
ing, authoritative: the Catholic faith is this. The modern English 
Christian, however, who is parted from the polytheism of his an- 
cestors by more than a thousand years, finds little reality and no 
advantage in statements which seem to stand in no relation to his 
actual thinking on religious subjects. He is not conscious of any 
disposition toward a multiplication of gods; it may well be his 
case that his difficulty is to believe in a personal God at all.” 


The real core of truth is essential to religion, he proceeds. The 
apprehension of Christian knowledge is progressive. The truth of 
one age is the falsehood of its successor. He says: 


“ There is an unalterable core of truth, which forms the subject- 
matter of theological speculation, and which, however variously 
handled, remains essential to the religion, of which indeed it is 
the distinctive element; but that unchanging truth is patient of 
almost infinite misunderstanding. Moroever, the theological truth 
of one age is the theological error of <nother, not merely because 
the theologians misconceived the primitive revelation, but because, 
tho they conceived it rightly, they conceived it in false connections. 
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Their knowledge was too limited to admit of any better statement 
than they offered; and, in point of fact, the orthodoxy they de- 
fended was for them and their contemporaries the truest version 
of Christianity within their reach.” 


Creeds, he argues, must vary from age to age and a formulary 
becomes obsolete so soon as it has been completed. It is no ob- 
jection against any version of Christian doctrine, he maintains, to 
say that it is new. 


ALOOFNESS OF THE CHURCHES FROM THE 
MODERN SPIRIT. 


S' )ME vigorous criticism is brought to bear upon the churches 

of Christendom by the Rev. Algernon Sidney Crapsey of St. 
Andrew’s Protestant-Episcopal Church, Rochester, N. Y., in his 
recent volume entitled “Religion and Politics.” The gist of the 
author’s contention is that the modern 
Church stands outside the current of influ- 
ence wielded by the “ three great spirits at 
work creating the world that is and that is 
"namely, the spirit of scientific in- 
vestigation. the spirit of democratic revo- 


to be.’ 


lution, and the spirit of social evolJution. 
The remedy for the present ineffectiveness 
of the Churches, he declares, is in their be- 
coming “ scientific, democratic, and social- 
istic,” conditions which will result in a re- 
uniting of Church and State in a distinctly 
modern sense. In reviewing the present 
state of the Churches he finds the reason 
for the waning of ministerial influence to 
lie “in that divorce df what is called relig- 
ion from life which is the characteristic of 
the modern world.” Religion, he main- 
tains, is not dying out, but changing its 
mode of operation. It has a wider scope 
and a farther reach than the clerical order, 
which is losing its influence, would permit 
it to have. “The Churches and denomi- 
nations, which now claim to represent the 
religious interests of mankind, are the 
rearguard of the powers that make for re- 
ligious progress.” In the present stage of 
the democratic revolution, that occupied 
with the conflict between the commercial 
class and the wage-earner, the Church, he 


maintains, is not on the side of those ‘in REV. ALGERNON SIDNEY CRAPSEY. 


whose supremacy the democratic revolu- 
tion will reach its goal.” To quote: 


“It is with this phase of the revolution 
that the world is now occupied, and in this 
crisis the organized churches are not, for the most part, with the 
rising people, but are either indifferent or are with the dominant 
class. The churches stand for privilege ; the bishops in the Epis- 
copal churches are a privileged class among the clergy; the clergy 
are a privileged class among the people ; the wealthy are a privi- 
leged class in society. But privilege of any and every kind is be- 
coming every day more and more odious. Equality, political, 
social, and intellectual, is a constantly growing demand, and all 
institutions that stand simply upon privilege arepassing away. 
The democratic revolution is the working out into the life of the 
wor!d of the life and teaching of Jesus. The only privilege which 
he claimed for himself, or allowed to others, was the privilege of 
service and sacrifice, and that is the only privilege that can endure 
in the day of the social revolution that is at hand.” 


tion.” 


The churches, declares our author, are still more wanting in the 
scientific spirit, “ without which it is impossible for any institution, 
no matter how venerable, to have any intellectual standing in the 
modern world.” Science, he avers, is not a philosophy, “it is a 





Courtesy of Thomas Whitaker & Co., New York. 


He asserts that the Church stands aloof from the 
three great influences at work in modern life, ‘‘ the 
spirit of scientific investigation, the spirit of demo- 
cratic revolution, and the spirit of social evolu- 
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passionate religion, and a religion that is unifying the world.” He 
claims, moreover, that “no reason for the loss of ministerial influ- 
ence is so potent as the fact that the churches stand outside this 
great movement for unity which is the characteristic movement of 
the modern world.” Further: 


“The scientific movement has within the last fifty years acquired 
a momentum that is irresistible. It has taken possession of every 
educational institution from the kindergarten of the common school 
to the postgraduate course of the great universities. The theo- 
logical seminaries are the only educational institutions which have 
not adopted the scientific method of investigation and reasoning. 
In resisting the scientific movement the churches are resisting the 
inevitable. For twenty-five hours in every week our children are 
taught by trained instructors that the miracle has no place in na- 
ture, and then for twenty-five minutes in every week our children 
are taught, by untrained instructors, when they see fit to come to 
our Sunday-schools, that the universe is based upon miracle. 
In our lecture-rooms, in our laboratories, 
in our factories, in our counting-rooms, 
we utterly discard the mode of reasoning 
which we use in our churches. The cler- 
gyman himself discards his pulpit method 
when he comes to deal with the practical 
atfairs of life or with the miracles of the 
Hindu, the Catholic, or the Christian Sci- 
entist. And yet with this fact of the com- 
plete divorce of theological thought from 
living thought staring us in the face, we 
wonder why the people do not come to the 
churches, and marvel at the waning of 
ministerial influence.” 


The failure to give heed to the working 
of the spirit of social evolution, says Mr. 
Crapsey, brings about a condition which 
he describes in the following words: 


“The forces of formal Christianity are 
ineffective because they are disorganized, 
demoralized, and divided. Churches and 
denominations nullify the efforts of each 
other. Episcopal bishops do all that they 
can to defeat the purposes of the Catholic 
bishops. The Catholic bishops look upon 
the Episcopal bishops as both schismatic 
and heretical and as enemies of Christ and 
the Church. The uneducated Protestant 
looks upon the great Catholic Church as 
the work of the devil, and the uneducated 
Catholic looks upon the Protestant as the 
child of Satan. The educated man, both 
Catholic and Protestant, is becoming 
ashamed of this condition, and the laymen 
are leaving the quarrel entirely in the hands 
of the clergy. As for the outside world, 
it looks upon this dispute with amused 
vexation and, with ‘ A plague on both your 
houses !’ goes about its business. While 
the churches are without unity, they must be without influence. 
The ministerial body can not be the servant of the people as long 
as it is the servant of its denominational formularies. These 
formularies can not all be true; and it follows that in some re- 
spects all these formularies are false. The only way the tormu- 
laries can be tested is by the scientific method, and the scientific 
method the Churches resolutely refuse to use; and, therefore, the 
Churches are hopelessly divided and helpless.” 


ACCORDING to acommunication from the Roman correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript, the Pope has abolished the sale of indulgences. The custom which 
the Pope now abolishes dates back, we are told, to the time of the Crusades, 
when funds were being raised all over the world to support expeditions against 
the Mohammedans who were threatening the invasion of Christian Europe. We 
read further: ‘‘ This abuse Pius X has now decided to end, and it is altogether 
likely that he will succeed, for the papal document just issued declares that 
even those who are in possession of a copy of the Bulla Cruciata are not to con- 
sider themselves exempt from any obligation imposed by the Church, and that all 
dispensations covered by it are now null and void.” This, says the correspond- 
ent, is one of the most important reforms yet instituted by Pope Pius X. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE IN HUNGARY. 


NEW turn has been given to European comment on the 
Austro-Hungarian imbroglio by the appearance of an en- 

tirely fresh issue, that of universal suffrage. As told in these col- 
umns from time to time, the old question on which the dual empire 
threatened to split was one of language—whether the commands in 
the Hungarian regiments should be spoken in German or Magyar. 
Both sides were inflexible and a deadlock was imminent when Fe- 
jervary, the Hungarian Premier, bethought himself of a master- 
stroke of policy and tried to swamp the Magyars by a decree of 
universal suffrage. As the Magyars are in the minority in their 
own country, this would 








have been effective, but 
Emperor Francis Jo- 
the 
decree and Baron Fe- 
jervary resigned. The 
European press declare, 
however, that this will 
not be the end of it. 
The movement “has 
evoked a burst of na- 
tional enthusiasm which 


seph disapproved 


makes it almost certain 
that it will be the plan 
ultimately adopted to 
produce harmony at 
Budapest,” believes the 
London Sfectator, and 
that “the 
Magyars themselves are 
divided as to its merits, 
but all the remaining 


it reports 

















BARON GAUTSCH. 
The Austrian Premier, who induced Francis 
Joseph to disapprove Fejervary’s decree of uni- 


races in the kingdom, 
versal suffrage. 


who together constitute 
a majority, are eager for its adoption.” The Revue Diplomatique 
(Paris) thinks that universal suffrage will probably be the sole 
outcome of Hungary’s recalcitrance, and speaks as follows: 

“The only thing that will result from the present crisis will be 
the introduction of universal suffrage in Hungary. The Hungar- 
ian element is afraid of it, fearing the possibility of being check- 
mated by other nationalities, Rumanian, Servian, or Bohemian, 
who are hostile to the present condition of things and more or less 
irredentists, z.¢., advocates of national dismemberment.” 

The movement toward universal suffrage has been supported by 
no less a person than Mr. Kristoffy, Minister of the Interior in the 
Fejervary Cabinet, in a speech which, according to the 77zbuna 
(Rome), “fell like a bolt from the blue.” In his address to his 
constituents, as reported in the Hamburger Nachrichten, Mr. Kris- 
toffy said that universal suffrage and a secret ballot were the only 
cure for Hungary’s present troubles. He attempted to prove by 
statistics that the political position of the Magyars in Hungary 
On the con- 
trary, Hungarian political life could be rendered saner and sounder 
by the association in legislative work of Servians, Rumanians, and 
other Jocal races with the Magyars—with a view to the progress of 
their common country. He pledged himself, whether in office or 
private life, to work for universal suffrage and a secret ballot, as 
likely to secure the salvation of Hungary. 


would suffer no detriment from universal suffrage. 


Speaking of the present condition of the franchise in Hungary 
the Vorwarts (Socialist, Berlin) says: 

“ The refusal of the head of the Hapsburgs to accept Fejervary’s 
program shows that he is relying on the old method, and is ‘mov- 
ing Acheron.’ The Hungarian nation, according to the language 
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of the statute-book, is altogether of Magyar extraction. The 
Crown, by dwelling on this idea of nationality, is only weakening 
the influence of the reigning house, by driving the people to the 
wall and forcing them tospeak. But the ‘nation’ of which we hear 
so much does not even comprise all the Magyars, but only a ridic- 
ulous minority of them. Out of 20,000,000 Hungarians scarcely 
1,000,000 possess the franchise. The disfranchised include not 
alone the laboring classes ; 2,500,000 of the bourgeoise class, adult 
men, are political aliens.” 


This Socialist organ predicts that a point in the present dispute 
will eventually be reached at which the “socialistic tendency will 
gain the advantage over the autocratic idea.” This, the writer 
thinks, would be to the profit of the monarchy. 

That universal suffrage would be to the advantage of the Haps- 
burgs is alsoasserted by the /mdependance Belge (Brussels), which 
declares, speaking of the dismissal of the Fejervary Cabinet: 


“The great Austro-Hungarian Power is precipitating a crisis 
which will injure the dynasty and impair its prestige, while the 
fulfilment of Hungarian aspirations, which, in accordance with the 
law of evolution, no earthly power can succeed in preventing, 
would constitute the greatest support to the interests of the dynasty, 
as well as of the monarchy as it now exists.” 


According to the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin), too, the question of 
universal suffrage will not down, and “whatever the privileged 
party in Hungarian politics may attempt hereafter, Kristoffy’s 
program will continue to be the burning question in the public life 
of Hungary.”—7vanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE LAKE ERIE FISHERIES WAR. 


ANY of the American papers take a humorous view of the lit- 
tle war on Lake Erie between the Canadian cruiser Vigzlant 
and the American fishing-tugs which strayed into Canadian waters, 
but the Canadian press speak of the affair with more bitterness. 
On September 17 the V7gz/ant put about thirty shots into the up- 
per works of the American fishing-tug Barnhurst, luckily without 
killing anybody aboard, but the London (Ont.) Advertiser re- 
marks that “ the poaching in Lake Erie is liable to lead to blood- 
shed any day,” and bloodshed, it adds, “ will create a state of feel- 
ing which good citizens on both sides of the line will deplore, and 
which will not facilitate a better arrangement between the two 
countries.” The same paper thinks our authorities should take 
the American poachers in hand and “ should lend effective aid in 
policing the lakes.” 

The Canadians aver that the American fishermen have “de- 
stroyed their own fishing-grounds,” as the Toronto Glode says, 
“have refused to assist us in maintaining the fertility of the lake 
by enforcing proper regulations,” and now they “come over here 
and destroy ours.” And the Montreal Daz/y Witness says of our 
fishermen : 


“Having by their destructive methods driven the fish out of 
their own waters into those of the Dominion, they do not hesitate 
to cross the boundary line and set their nets where they are liable 
to capture and confiscation. If they were allowed to have their 
way, there would soon be no fish in the lakes worth catching.” 


A specific remedy is proposed by 7he Witness, in a second arti- 
cle on this subject, wherein it declares: 


“ If properly accredited representatives of the United States were 
on the Canadian cruisers assigned to this police duty, it might be 
arranged that a poacher refusing to stop could be pursued to port 
and proceedings taken against him there, the United States wit- 
ness corroborating the Canadian authorities. Canadian represen- 
tatives on the United States cruisers could render the same serv- 
ices to that country. Some way could surely be devised better 
than the present shooting plan.” 


If some such remedy can not be provided, the Ottawa Free 
Press thinks “the Vigilant should use a more effective weapon 
than the one she employed against the Barnhurst.” 
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From the reader’s left to right, back row, standing: K. Staaff (Swedish Consulting Minister) ; a Swedish Secretary; N. Mammarskioed (Swedish Ecclesiastical 
Minister) ; a Swedish Secretary; Mr. Loevland (Norwegian Minister); Mr. Vogt (Norwegian ex-Minister); a Norwegian Secretary. Front row, sitting: Count 
F. Wachtmeister (Swedish Foreign Secretary) ; Mr. Liindeborg (Swedish Premier) ; C. Michelsen (Norwegian Premier) ; Mr. Berner (Norwegian Minister). 


SETTLING THE SCANDINAVIAN CRISIS. 


The Conference between the Swedish and Norwegian delegates at Karlstad, Sweden. 


DARK PREDICTIONS FOR NORWAY. 


HE final wrench by which Norway gains independence calls 
forth abundant comment from the European newspapers, 
but among them all there are no felicitations for Norway. A note 
of foreboding rings through the utterances of the press, almost as 
if this was the case of the boy who said, “ Father, give me the por- 
tion that falleth to me.” Norway is reminded that dismember- 
ment has weakened the Scandinavian Peninsula and her attention 
is drawn to the motto of little Belgium, “ Union is Strength.” She 
is looked upon as a lamb among wolves. Russia, on one side, 
longs for a Western port, and Germany aims at the extension of 
her seaboard. Norway is called upon to remember the fate of 
Denmark, despoiled of Schleswick-Holstein; to recall the Wars of 
the Duchies, and to lose no time in protecting herself by an alli- 
ance with Sweden—her strong superior in wealth, population, and 
warlike equipment. 
The London Daily Mail expresses the general English opinion 
by taking the side of Oscar and his Swedish subjects in this dis- 
pute and divorce. It says: 


“The Swedes have throughout shown great forbearance. They 
are the stronger nation, numerically, financially, and from the na- 
val and military standpoint. But, while they are anxious for their 
own safety and security as a people to live in peace with Norway, 
they have not been altogether reassured by such statements as that 
recently made by the Norwegian Foreign Minister, Mr. Loevland, 
that there is considerable sympathy in Norway with Russia, at a 
time when Russia is treating a former Swedish province, Finland, 
with extreme severity.” 


Russia, indeed, is generally looked upon as likely to find her op- 
portunity in the formal confirmation of the separation. Germany 
as well as Russia may threatena divided house The London 
Standard expresses this view as follows: 


“The Scandinavian territories are placed athwart the path of 
powerful and restless neighbors. Weare far from suggesting that 
any scheme of aggression has been formulated, or even vaguely 
canvassed in any quarter, or that Sweden and Norway and Den- 
mark have any ill-wishers in any of the courts and cabinets of 
Europe. Still, our age is one of flux and change, in which mighty 
forces have been unchained; nor can it be said that the state of 
stable equilibrium is yet reached. The geographical situation of 
Scandinavia renders it at least possible that its peoples may again 
at some future period be called upon to resist aggression, and, 
perhaps, withstand encroachment upon their integrity and inde- 


pendence. They might find allies—they certainly will not lack 
friends; but their main reliance must be upon their own strength.” 


Hence the necessity of a close alliance even in separation. This 
is the opinion of the /igaro (Paris). To quote: 


“Norway can not maintain a foreign policy which is not also 
that of Sweden. What would happen if, sooner or later, Norway 
should have for friends, or even for allies, those that would set her 
at odds with Sweden? Undoubtedly a good treaty of alliance be- 
tween the two countries would dissipate forever this evil, fratrici- 
dal dream.” 


The weakening effect of the now ratified separation is felt by 
a correspondent of 7he Westminster Gazette (London) who is 
prominent at the Court in Stockholm and withholds his name. 
He thus expresses himself in reproaching England for her alleged 
sympathy with Norway: 


“The division weakens both Norway and Sweden, leaving Nor- 
way, indeed, in a critical and isolated position should Russia de- 
termine to seek the port in the West which she has lost in the 
East. The country that refuses to grant Ireland the liberties that 
Norway enjoys in her union with Sweden, for fear of separation, 
might be presumed to sympathize with Sweden in her present po- 
sition, faced as she is with the headstrong and foolish demand of 
her weaker partner for separation. Sweden will not enforce the 
contract which Norway thus so rudely repudiates. But has she 
not a right to say to Englishmen who adopt the Norwegian point 
of view with all its prejudice that they should look nearer home, 
and consider whether they can say that they have kehaved with 
equal justice to the sister-country with whom they made an act of 
union not many years before Norway and Sweden acknowledged 
the same king?” 


Another note of warning is sounded by the Zzderfé (Paris) in the 
following words: 


“Sweden and Norway by thus completely separating fatally be- 
tray, now or later, the whole Scandinavian Peninsula into the 
hands of Germany. The history of the War of the Duchies, the 
odious seizure of Schleswick-Holstein, are things of yesterday ; the 
example of Denmark should have been a warning. . . . As the 
national motto of Belgium says, ‘ Union is Strength.’” 


More narrow and local are the reasons for which the Norwegian 
press express anxiety and disappointment over the conclusion ar- 
rived at by the conference, and especially the stipulated demoli- 
tion of their frontier fortresses. The /ntelligenssedlern (Christi- 
ania) says that the result of the conference is utterly disappointing, 
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and the concessions made by Norway are not adequately compen- 
sated for by the arbitration agreement. ‘The inadequacy of the 
arbitration clause is also denounced by the Soctal Democraten, 
which complains that Sweden has gained all that she demanded, 
and Norway nothing. 

“The present arrangement can only be provisional,” declares 
the Vorgenbladet (Christiania), and it advocates a final and com- 
plete settlement by the Storthing and Riksdag of ail the condi- 
tions formulated at Carlstad, which, it predicts, will eventually be 
accomplished; the same opinion is echoed by the A/tenfosten, 


which adds: 
/ 


“The independence of Norway has been gained at the cost of 
many sacrifices, which we should all prefer to have avoided. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that the chief point demanded by 
Norway has been gained, namely, the legal dissolution of the 
union. 


The principal points of the agreement formulated by the dele- 
gates at Carlstad are as follows: The two countries agree for ten 
years to submit to The Hague Tribunal all matters of dispute not 
relating to the integrity, independence, or other vital interests of 
either. The existing Norwegian fortresess, excepting those of 
the antique Kongsvinger group, are to be demolished within eight 
months, and a neutral zone laid out on each side of the boundary 
line. The questions of reindeer pastures, intertraffic, common 
waterways, etc., are settled in the following articles, and King 
Oscar binds himself, when the Riksdag and Storthing have ac- 
cepted the agreement, to declare Norway independent by rescind- 
ing the act of union. — 7ranslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


A WARNING TO RUSSIA FROM ITALY. 


TALY “redeemed,” in its present sad political condition, is a 
warning to the revolutionary party in Russia, says Federico 
Paltrinieri in the Rassegna Nazionale, of Florence. The picture 
he gives of the state of politics in Italy would be wellnigh incred- 
ible if it did not appear in a magazine published in the midst of the 
conditions it portrays, where misrepresentation would be futile. 
The Russian people, argues Mr. Paltrinieri, are not ripe for revo- 
lution any more than the Italian people were fifty years ago; the 
Russian leaders of revolt are indisputably inferior to those who 
led the Italian uprising, and the Russian people have been so long 
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remain what they are, the same infamous abuses will continue, 
masked, it may be. in form, but even more destructive in sub- 
stance.” 


He points to the present condition of Italy in confirmation of 
this statement and declares : 


“Italy once had a despotic government; to-day she is ruled on 
a democratic basis—yet what is her condition? We see the most 
vital departments of the public administration badly directed ; all 
are tending to disorganization; justice is perverted; the offices of 
the State are made instruments of corruption, and are frequently 
bestowed upon the most unworthy; virtue is ostracized when it is 
not actually treated as criminal; dishonesty, on the other hand. is 
so far exalted that the most abandoned are raised to apotheosis by 
popular vote. All this has come upon Italy renovated under the 
inspiration of democratic ideas.” 


If such be the case in Italy, a country in so many ways so fa- 
vored, what will happen in degraded Russia if a premature intu- 
sion of democratic ideas rouse the people to rebellion? He an- 
swers the question in the following terms: 


“The promoters of a spurious democracy, who have always 
railed against insincerity and pretense, are planting beak and talons 
in the vitals of the vast Russian people, more primitive and igno 
rant even than the Italians, and in the end Russia will have an 
autocracy more dangerous and more solid than ever, because it 
will be based on a broader foundation, favored by a larger num- 
ber of adherents, and craftily administered with the assistance of 
those most potent, most misleading instruments, the great news- 
papers ot the day, and the parliamentary form of government.” 


He concludes by quoting certain maxims of Mazzini and others 
which have not been realized under the new 7ég7e, because they 
had not been taken to heart before the revolution of half a century 
ago. Let Russia of to-day take heed to these maxims of the Ital- 
ian revolutionists : 


“Italy is re-created ; it remains to re-create the Italians.” 

“We have now a world to create, a world of true men.” 

“Italy is a body which has not yet found its soul.”— 7rans/lation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





PLANNING THE NEW RUSSIAN CABINET. 
is announced in semiofficial St. Petersburg newspapers like 


T 
I the | 7edomosti and the Novoye Vremya that the Government 











sunk in servitude and have so long borne the yoke of tyranny that 
it is too late to call them to liberty. 


has decided, in principle, to create a cabinet of ministers, with a 
Chancellor or Premier at its head, and it is said to be “ understood ” 
that Mr. Witte, in recognition of his services as peace envoy, will 
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To quote: 
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‘In our opinion the Russian agitation has come too late. None 
of us can avoid a feeling of consternation at the sight of its 
wretched and nameless victims. Each one of us will curse those 
cowardly Gapons of the universe who instigate to rebellion the 


be given the position of Premier. 
This reform has been advocated for some time in the interest of 
ministerial unity and responsibility. A.C. Suvorin, the editor 
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ignorant and thoughtless mob and then hide themselves and ope- 
rate from a distance. . . . In contrast to che Gapons of to-day the 
unconquered heroes who dedicated themselves to the accomplish- 
ment of our redemption met with a death sublimely heroic and 
glorious.” 


Yet he proceeds to show that the Italian revolutionary leaders 
scarcely considered what they were doing. “A fatal blindness 
prevented these invincibles, noble and generous as they were, 
from seeing the real condition of things.” Vain, he goes on to 
say, is any revolution which is not based upon the intelligent and 
moral aspirations of the masses. Italians have not been bet- 
tered by their change of government. He gives the reasons for 
this as follows: 


“ Even when the redemption of Italy had been accomplished, the 
Italian people remained what they were before—the masses impul- 
sive and ignorant, the ruling classes cynical, corrupt, immoral. 
Every revolutionary movement is vain unless it has been preceded 
by a long, patient, and tedious work of moral and civil education. 
We may denounce as infamous the arrogance, the tyranny. the cor- 
ruption of Russian absolutism, but as long as’the Russian people 


and publicist, has written a good deal about the confusion, cross- 
purposes, and discord characteristic of the present status of the 
ministry. It is supposed to form a sort of organic whole, yet, as 
a matter of fact, each minister consults his own assumed interests 
and ambitions, and does not hesitate to scheme against and under- 
mine his fellows. There is no common action, no cooperation, or 
even understanding among them. In view of the “douma” shortly 
to be elected and convened, Mr. Suvorin thinks that the creation 
of a real cabinet has become doubly necessary. He speaks of it 
as the next step, the logical corollary of the popular assembly. 
He writes in the Novoye Vremya: 


“What is to be the réle of the ministers between the popular as- 
sembly on the one hand, and the autocratic power on the other? 
Under our law, the ministers are an organ of the Government 
whose power is duly regulated. This power can not be properly 
identified with the autocracy. . . . The supreme power is juridi- 
cally free in its decisions, but it does not‘ take sides’ and is not 
concerned either to defend the ministers against the douma or the 
douma against the ministers. By its very constitution it is con- 
cerned solely and simply to secure a just and orderly execution of 
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its will by its advisers and executive agents. . If the ministers 
were to represent the autocracy directly and intimately, then any 
censure of a minister wouid be, at the same time, a judgment upon 
the will and purposes of the autocracy.” 


On the other hand, if the ministers should appear before the 
douma as individual heads of departments, without cohesion and 
solidarity among themselves, their influence would be #z/. Under 


























THE SHAH TO NICHOLAs IT —“ Pardon me, but I should like to acquire your 
method of governing your people.” —Fischietto (Turin). 


such conditions the political life of the empire would be abnormal, 
and the popular assembly might acquire too much power. 

Prince Mestchersky, in his Graydanin, a conservative but rather 
independent organ, also advocates the creation of a real cabinet. 
He uses the same arguments as Mr. Suvorin, and insists that in 
the interest of the Government itself, of balance and stability, 
such an institution should be called into existence. He adds: 


“ Hitherto this great need, felt by all Russia, has remained un- 
satisfied, and the consequences have made our national life more 
and more unnatural and intolerable with every passing day. In 
many, in the majority, it has caused irritation and unrest, while in 
some the condition has encouraged attacks on the fundamental 
right of the Government to be a government.” 


The liberal and radical papers (like the temporarily suspended 
sVovosti and the Sin Otechestva) welcome the proposal, but for 
wholly different reasons. They do not wish to see the douma 
weakened and confronted by a strong, compact, organic cabinet, 
for they think it has too little rather than too much power and 
scope. They favora cabinet in the hope that ultimately such an 
institution will assume the character of the “responsible” minis- 
ters of Europe. They regard it as another step toward genuine 
constitutionalism. It is not proposed to make the Cabinet amen- 
able to the control of the popular assembly. It is to be responsi- 
ble to the Czar alone, the model being the German imperial min- 
istry, which the Reichstag can not overthrow, and not the English 
or French ministry, which must resign upon a defeat in Parlia- 
ment. 

All parties and organs are at one with regard to the need of a 
régime of legalism in Russia as against caprice, arbitrary, per- 
sonal rule and secret influence. Under a cabinet system, it is 
hoped, intrigue and favoritism would disappear and all questions 
of legislation and administration would be settled “above board,” 
in the full light of day, after proper discussion of all opinions. — 
Translations made for THE LIvERARY DIGEST. 
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RUSSIA’S NEW MENACE TO EUROPE. 


HILE the British press are full of complacent remarks about 

the era of peace that the renewed Anglo-Japanese alliance 

is ushering in, the press of the Continent seem to think that the era 

may not be so peaceful as the British believe. Russia’s designs 

on China and India may be checked by the alliance, to be sure, 

but will not the Russian statesmen now begin to evolve designs 

upon their European neighbors? Will it not mean merely a Rus- 

sian about-face? The St. Petersburg Russ (Liberal) observes 

that while the alliance is evidently aimed at Russia, it may prove 
a blessing. It says: 


“When once we turn our back on Asia and stand facing toward 
Europe, our position will be far from onerous or isolated. On the 
contrary, we shall be one of the decisive factors in Europe. . . 
The Anglo-Japanese alliance guarantees us from mad and ruinous 
Asiatic escapades and . . . may prove for us one of the most use- 
ful political compacts of latter times.” 


The bureaucratic Movoye l’remya utters threats against England 
and France, and hints at a Russo-German alliance’ It thinks that 
the treaty can not result ina guaranty of peace. After declaring 
that England and Japan have now divided up Asia between them- 
selves, it adds: “ History teaches us that never is peace so inse- 
cure as at a period when a Power or a combination of Powers has 
secured an overwhelming predominance. History teaches that 
the appearance in Asia of two rulers, at whose nod rain or sun- 
shine comes, can not insure peace.” It believes that German and 
French interests are alike threatened by the treaty, and says that 
“it controls the Chinese policy of the Americans to an extent which 
that touchy people will not like.” The Vzedomosti (St. Peters- 
burg) contents itself with a fling at outwitted Japan. England is 
the lion which takes two-thirds of the booty, and lays his claws on 
the last third, with a threat to all who question his right to it. 

In contrast to these Russian papers which think that the new 
treaty may mean war, the London Sfecfator objects to the treaty 
because it may bring too much peace! It says: 


“The one solid objection that we see to the new treaty with Ja- 
pan, as it is now described to be, is, we confess, a serious one. It 





NicHoras II—* My dear Pobiedonostzeff, I hope the mice will be fools enough 
to take my bait!” —Jugend (Munich). 


may secure peace in India so certainly and so visibly that our peo- 
ple may once more go to sleep. They have been told so often and 
by so many trusted persons that the object of creating a good Brit- 
ish army is todefend the Indian frontier that, seeing it well defend- 
ed, or finding it exempt from attack for many years, they may 
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cease to believe that a condition of preparation is essential to the 
safety of the whole empire, and may leave the War Office to mud- 
dle along in its old happy-go-lucky way.” 


In another editorial, which has aroused some comment, Z/e 
Spectator advocates an understanding with Russia, by which the 
Czar will be given to understand that Great Britain will no longer 


block his path to Constantinople. To quote: 


“If we are wise, we shall strike while the iron is hot, and en- 
deavor to come to an understanding with Russia under which she 
will frankly abandon her policy of menacing India, while we, on 
the other hand, shall make it clear to her that we now realize, as 
Lord Salisbury said, that in supporting Turkey against Russia we 
* put our money on the wrong horse.’ In our opinion, we should 
tell the Russians plainly that we have ceased to consider the main- 
tenance of the integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire 
an essential British interest, and that, tho we could not view with 
indifference the destruction of the independent kindgoms in the 
Balkan Peninsula, we should not regard the presence of Russia on 
the Bosporus as injurious to us, nor resent the absorption of 
those portions of Asia Minor which naturally go with the posses- 
sion of Constantinople. Russia would, of course, have to make 
her own terms with France, Austria, Italy, and Germany in re- 
gard to Asia Minor and Syria; but we, at any rate, should make 
it clear to her that we have ceased to look upon Constantinople as 
a portion of the earth’s surface which could not be occupied by 
Russia without involving war with Britain... . Tho what we 
have written may seem to read somewhat like a scheme for parti- 
tioning the Turkish Empire, we by no means suggest that we 
should invite Russia to enter immediately upon any sensational or 
adventurous line of action. All that it would be right or wise for 
us todo would be to point out to her that she need no longer regard 
us as the Power which holds her in check on the south and stands 
in the way of Russian aspirations in respect of Constantinople. 
We must give her assurances that the Sultan is no longer our ally, 
and that, provided France, Austria, and Italy receive proper con- 
sideration, and the integrity of the existing Balkan States is re- 
spected, we shall make no objections to the secular aspirations of 
Russia in regard to Turkey being fulfilled.” 


The French publicists look on the Anglo-Japanese treaty with 
mingled admiration and self-satisfaction. The verdict of the Re- 
wue des Deux Mondes (Paris) is: 


“It would be difficult to make a more complete alliance. Eng- 
land and Japan seem to have awakened to the consciousness of 
two facts—namely, that the one possesses the most powerful fleet 
in the world, and the other the strongest army in Asia. The union 
of these two military elements would constitute the most formida- 
ble power that could be brought into action in the Far East and 
India, and it is hard to see how it could be faced. However, no 
one seems at present to be in the least inclined to take this step.” 


The Zemps (Paris) attaches great importance to the considerable 
and significant changes in England’s attitude indicated by this as 
contrasted with the 1902 treaty, and asks: 


“ Against what nation is this new agreement directed? Evi- 
dently against whatever Powers may attempt to hinder Japan in 
any way from colonizing the Chinese Empire, or may desire to 
diminish the advantages which England would derive from this 
colonization, or may form designs of unlimited dominion in thg 
Far East.” 


The Temps hopes that the-Anglo-French ev¢ente may guarantee 
France benefits equal to those she would have been assured of in 
the case of the victory of her ally the Czar. By the prospect of 
this treaty the A/zzerva (Rome) declares that “it is not absurd to 
suppose the Mikado was decidedly influenced in surrendering the 
claim to an indemnity.” 

The treaty gives the death-blow to Russia’s aspirations in the 
Far East, according to the A/tinchener Allgemeine Zeitung, which 
declares : 

“The treaty makes impossible either a revival of Russia’s East- 


Asiatic policy, or the prosecution of Russian designs on India. 
As long as the treaty stands Russia must confine her activities to 
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Europe. This move of England kills two birds with one stone, 
as it guarantees her own sphere of influence in China, and confines 
her relations with Russia to a European limitation.” 


The Preussische Zeitung (Berlin) also points out the advantages 
of the treaty to Japan and all Eastern Asia, and says that its proc- 
lamation was the signal for the first signs of reaction at Tokyo from 
the disappointment felt over the resuit of the Portsmouth Confer- 
ence. As Russia is now precluded from a sphere of activity in the 
East, this treaty, says Germania (Berlin), “ secures England a free 
hand in Europe, where she can act as she likes without worrying 
about India.” The effects of the treaty may, however, prove 
wide-reaching. Russia’s compulsory resumption of her place in 
Europe is not welcome and may threaten Germany. To quote: 


“There has been some talk of an Anglo-Russian alliance against 
Germany. But many difficulties would result from this. In the 
first place Russia, whose activities in the Far East have been a 
great relief to Europe, would again be restored to activity as a 
first-class European Power. France, on the other hand, sees a 
prospect of forming an alliance with England against Germany 
for the recovery of Aisace-Lorraine.” 


The writer adds that France hopes also that her “English 
friend will now watch over French East-Asiatic possessions,” and 
concludes with a tribute to English statesmanship and a covert hit 
at von Biilow, as follows: 


“ Whatever may be the further consequences of the Portsmouth 
Peace and the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, it must be admitted that 
English statesmen have shown themselves masters in their art, and 
have safeguarded the interests of their country with brilliant suc- 
cess. To what other statesmen can the same tribute be paid?” 


The Vossische Zeitung (Berlin), which is looked upon in the Ger- 
man capital as to some extent what 7he J7imes is in London, 
speaks favorably of the treaty as likely to result in a recognition 
of Germany’s East-Asiatic territories, tho it probably will not 
strengthen the tie between France and Russia. Speaking of the 
London 77mes and its prediction of a world peace, in connection 
with this compact, the writer adds: 


“The declaration of an English newspaper that this amplified 
treaty is to be taken as a guaranty of universal peace may be ac- 
cepted without controversy. While its main point is directed 
against Russia, it will only come into effect should Russia disturb 
the status guo. It is evident that for a long time Russia will have 
neither the power nor the inclination to do so. On the other hand, 
it is evident that this treaty will form an obstacle in the way of a 
Russo-Japanese ezzente,and the idea that these two Powers would 
on the conclusion of peace be more closely united may now be 
abandoned. More than a commercial treaty they must not be ex- 
pected to make. Nor can it be anticipated in France that the en- 
larged Anglo-Japanese Treaty will improve the understanding be- 
tween the ally of France and France’s new English friend. The 
compact between England and Japan in 1902 was followed two 
months later by the protocol with regard to East Asia. Will the 
proclamation of the revised Anglo-Japanese Treaty be followed by 
a new Franco-Russian memorandum? It is scarcely possible. 
The Anglo-French ex¢ente has been arranged in the mean time, 
and has shown rapid development. Russia then must herself pull 
her chestnuts out of the fire. 

“One result the treaty will certainly have, namely, that of in- 
suring the recognition of Germany’s occupation of Kiau-Chau. 
This we look upon as self-evident.” 


The new treaty, according to its preamble, aims at “ the mainten- 
ance of the territorial rights of the high contracting parties in the 
regions of Eastern Asia and of India, and the defense of their 
special interests in the said regions.” Its principal article provides 
that: “Should either of the high contracting parties be involved in 
war in defense of its territorial rights or special interests, the other 
party will at once come to the assistance of its ally, and both par- 
ties will conduct a war in common and make peace in mutual 
agreement with any Power or Powers involved in such war.”— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE-ITS STORY AND ITS 
CHARM. 
THE St. LAWRENCE River: Historical, Legendary, Picturesque. 


— Browne. 8vo, 365 pp. Illustrated. Price, $3.50 net. 
Sons 


By George 
G. P. Putnam’s 


O attempt has been made hitherto to collect and embody in one 
volume a complete and comprehensive narrative of this great 
waterway. Sir J. M. Le Moine, of Quebec, who has done so much to 
give the St. Lawrence a place in the literature of Canada, has said of the 
noble river, “It flows for a thou- 
sand miles between two great na- 
tions, yet neglected by both, though 
neither would be so great without it; 
the noblest, purest, most enchanting 
river on all God’s beautiful earth 
has never yet had a respectable his- 
tory, nor scarcely more than a re- 
spectable artist to delineate its 
beauties.” Hence, Mr. Browne’s 
goodly volume hath its own excuse 
for being; and it is a choice company 
of readers who will hail its appear- 
ance with cordial greetings. 

Here stands the ancient stronghold 
of New France, the Gibraltar of 
America—Quebec; and here is more 
history wrapped in the silence of 
gray battlements, more romance 
buried under antique walls, more 
mystery veiled by the atmosphere of departed centuries, than is to be 
found elsewhere in all the Western world. 

When that bold Breton fisherman, Jacques Cartier (1534-1536), on 
his second voyage, entered the strait of Belle Isle on the Labrador coast, 
he sought safety in a little harbor to which he gave the name of St. Lau- 
rens; and that was the first appearance of the name which was later to be 
applied to both gulf and river. 

“What river is this?’’ Cartier asked of his native pilots whom he had 
captured and held, the year before. ‘A river without an end,” said the 
red man, solemnly. 

















GEORGE WALDO BROWNE. 


~~ 
Presently we are invited to view, at close range, that class of earlier 


immigrants to Canada which had the most to do with its acclaim, and the 
least to do with its good. These were the Coureurs de bois, the wood- 
runners, rovers of the wilderness—the fur-trade being their ready excuse 
for restless and reckless excursions. In the course of his career, the 
coureur de bois went wandering over all the great Northwest. ‘‘ Without 
him New France must have remained a dream in the troubled sleep of 
the French; with him it became a nightmare.” 

And with him we must reckon the voyageur—a half-breed perhaps, 
a roving, care-free follower of the wilderness; skilful in the handling 
of his birchen skiff, and found wherever its sharp prow could pene- 
trate—moved by that restless energy for conquest, and that passionate 
longing for loneliness, which pervaded the earlier enterprises of New 
France. ‘In Champlain we find a happy combination of the missionary 
and the voyageur, with a leavening of home-love.”” Frequently the voy- 
ageurs were of pure Iroquois or Huron blood; more often they showed 
a mixture of white and red parentage, as in the dark features of some 
Norman, whose skin derived a deeper bronze from his Indian mother. 
Wherever the voyageurs went, their track was marked by wooden crosses, 
where some hapless comrade had at last found his resting-place. 

Across this stage, so picturesquely set, our author marshals an immortal 
array of adventurers, explorers, warriors—Cartier, Champlain, La Salle, 
Frontenac, Montcalm and Wolfe. 

The habitants, the small farmers, are commended to the interest and 
the liking of the reader, in happy sketches, at once sympathetic and 
picturesque. Descendants of the original French, they are found an in- 
dustrious and provident, but not an energetic or progressive, people; 
over all of them an air of contentment, which is antagonistic to the im- 
provement and the determined advance of the American farmer; “the 
old way” lingers in the path of progress. If the crops grow fairly well, if 
they get raw material enough, to provide the plain cloth to clothe them, 
they enjoy a sort of idyllic happiness. This easy-going peasant proceeds 
with deliberation, worrying little, fretting little, and so becomes master of 
himself—plain, comfortable, virtuous, courteous. 

They are Catholics; the grain does not grow without the touch of holy 
water; from the harvest, it is brought to the altar; the leaven rises under 
the invocation of divine aid; the loaf is not cut until the devout habitant 
has made the sign of the cross upon it; for it is the epitome of his life. 
So we find the sturdy habitant of to-day—an almost identical reproduction 
of his ancestor, who came to New France ‘trom old Normandy, in the 
time of Champlain and Frontenac. 
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To-day the St. Lawrence is one of the greatest maritime highways of 
the world, and her commerce extends to the most distant parts: Montreal 
alone has a shipping trade of three and a half millions of tons annually, 
and fifteen transatlantic steamship lines. The earlier feelings of racial 
dislike have softened, and out of the union with the Anglo-Saxon is built 
up a strong and virile nation. 


MAKING THE MIND REPAIR ITS OWN 
MISCHIEF. 

THE PsycHic TREATMENT OF NERVOUS DisoRDERS. By Dr. Paul Dubois. 
Translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., Ph.D., and William A. White, M.D. 
Pages v + 466. Price $3.00. The Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 1905. 

HIS English version of ‘Les Psychoneuroses” will be welcomed 
by progressive physicians and by the ever-increasing number of 

lay readers who are interested in the relations of the mind to the body. 
Altho it is primarily concerned with the influence of thoughts and feel- 
ings in causing and curing certain diseases, its general principles may 
well apply to the work every man must assume, of keeping his mind and 
body comfortable and efficient. Altho it is addressed to the medical pro- 
fession, it may well be read by all who are led by interest or forced by 
everyday occurrences to consider the problems offered by “mind-cures” 
of all sorts and descriptions. 

The general doctrine of the book is that purely mental conditions— 
ideas, beliefs, fears, and the like—not only may influence the activities of 
the body in health and disease, but are in fact the common cause of the 
ill-health of the high-strung, irritably weak, self-centered people whom 
modern medicine calls neurasthenic and hysterical. The complement of 
this doctrine is Professor Dubois’s fundamental axiom that what the mind 
causes only the mind can cure. His method of cure is to banish the 
injurious mental states by inattention to them or by the logical conviction 
that they are foolish and harmful and to arouse perfect faith in the cer- 
tainty of cure. 

Some of Dr. Dubois’s maxims seem like those of Christian Science or 
of the less exploited “‘mind-cures” and “faith-cures.’”’ They agree in 
telling the patient, ‘‘your body is perfectly capable of health; it is your 
ideas that need attention; you have only to put yourself in harmony with 
reality.” There are, however, two essential differences. Dr. Dubois 
would so treat only nervous disorders, leaving to physical treatment cases 
of organic lesions; he would insist that the patient was capable of health 
not as a result of a muddled cosmological theory, but after a clear state- 
ment of scientific facts and an exhortation to the patient to summon his 
good sense, his reasoning power, and his higher ideals. 

Dr. Dubois reminds one also of the Nancy school in some of his gen- 
eral arguments and principles, and many readers will think of his book 
as a new exposition of the uses of suggestion in medical practice. But 
here again there are two important differences. Dubois administers his 
mental treatment to patients in the waking state, not during hypnosis; 
and his treatment is by persuasion, not by suggestion. He would have 
the mind cure the defects it has caused, not through some mysterious 
action of subconscious mental life, nor by skilfully huddling opposing 
ideas out of sight, but by frank insight into facts and rational decision, 
by ‘‘persuasion which honestly appeals to the reason of the subject.” 

This latter feature of his theory and practice is his most original con- 
tribution to experimental medicine and a chief claim on the attention of 
the lay reader. It would seem natural that any permanent effect on 
human nature could be best made by acting on human nature in its 
normal states. Surely if other things are equal it is wiser to cure and to 
be cured by facts and common sense than by being hypnotized and cram- 
med with bare suggestions, or by being stupefied by unintelligible verbiage 
or by being deluded by baths, electricity, or drugs. Even if, as the advo- 
cates of suggestive therapeutics may claim, the actual effect of Dr. Du- 
bois’s treatment by conversations on psychology, morals, and common 
sense consists in its suggestions of health, he could still retort that it is 
better to suggest health by a logical argument than by clever insinuation 
or by exciting faith in some new “ism.” 

In defending his doctrine that the mind alone can cure the great 
majority of nervous and hysterical disorders, Dr. Dubois naturally attacks 
the common medical practice of seeking a local disturbance and prescrib- 
ing drugs or even surgical interference. He points out the danger of 
suggesting diseases to the less well-balanced patients, and gives abundant 
evidence to justify belief in the folly of overmedication. “The true 
physician does more good by his words than by his prescriptions.” “I 
dare to state that ninety per cent. of dyspeptics . . . should have nothing 
to do with restricted diet and stomachic medication.” Medicines are 
“many, but not of much use.” His criticisms, tho vigorous, are made 
with the utmost good nature, and will arouse little opposition from those 
physicians who possess both scientific temperament and a sense of humor. 

The charm of Dr. Dubois’s style is preserved in spite of the difficulties 
and occasional errors of translation. The entire absence of pedantry, 
the constant good nature and wit, a marked dramatic and rhetorical 
instinct and honest zeal make his book one of the most readable in medi- 


cal or psychological literature. By its frankness, balance, and sincerity 
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it has an almost personal magnetism. As Professor Déjerine says, quo- 
ting Montaigne, “ Here is a book of good faith.” Every thoughtful student 
of human nature will enjoy reading it. 

The medical press are giving Dr. Dubois’s work a hospitable recep- 
tion, It is “of inestimable value”’ to “all engaged in medical pursuits,” 
says The Medical Recorder (Chicago); and The Southern Practitioner 
(Nashville) says the work is “ably and satisfactorily’ done. The Penn- 
sylvania Medical Journal (Athens, Pa.) believes that “one can not resist 
the conviction of its great value;”’ and The Medical World (Philadelphia) 
remarks that “the attitude of the author is so optimistic, yet withal so 
sané, that any one who accepts his well-nigh axiomatic premises can hardly 
fail to be convinced of his conclusions.”’ No unfavorable reviews, so far 
as we have seen, have appeared. 


NEW LIGHT ON MIRABEAU. 


MIRABEAU AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Charles F. Warwick. 
Cloth, 483 pp. Price, $2.50. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
R. WARWICK writes that he began this book with the intention 
of tracing the causes of the French Revolution, and grouping 
its principal events about the figures of Mirabeau, Danton, and Robes- 
pierre, as “the men who were the manifestation of the Revolution in its 
three distinctive periods,’ but that 
he subsequently decided to prepare 
instead biographical studies of these 
political chieftains. In the present 
volume more than one hundred 
pages elapse before Mirabeau is 
approached, and nearly fifty more 
before the study of the great French- 
man begins in earnest. Unfortu- 
nately, too, while Mr. Warwick has 
obviously devoted much time and 
thought to the collection of material 
bearing on his subject, he has been 
at small pains to effect a logical and 
orderly presentation. Carried away, 
perhaps, by enthusiasm, he has bur- 
dened his pages with repetitions and 
prolixity, and has paid all too little 
attention to topical and chronologi- 
cal unity. Nor is his tone always 
that of the impartial historian or the discriminating biographer. The 
result, in short, is a singularly uneven production. 

It would be a mistake, however, to dismiss it as of slight worth. It 
has some very positive merits. The task of exploring the voluminous 
literature treating of the French Revolution is no light one, and Mr. War- 
wick must be credited with having considerably facilitated the exploration 
in respect to the period he reviews. Assembling a great variety of data 
helpful to the student of this crisis in world history, his contribution is also 
rich in luminous quotations from authoritative sources. 

In regard to Mirabeau himself, the quest for information has been 
pressed far afield, and if some of the detail presented could be spared, 
the greater part is welcome as assisting to a better understanding of this 
cryptic character, and of the forces which contributed to make this mem- 
ber of the house of Riquetti, after an unprofitable and unpromising youth, 
the first personage in France. From cradle to grave, his career is closely 
scrutinized, advantage being fully taken of the results of latter-day re- 
search. 


CHARLES F. WARWICK. 


ITALY IN A NUTSHELL. 


IrAty. By Prof. W. Deecke. Translated by H. A. Nesbitt. Price, $5.00. The 
Macmillan Company. : 

R. NESBITT’S translation of Professor Deecke’s “Italy” makes 
available to English-speaking readers the most satisfactory “‘ pop- 

ular” account of the peninsula that has as yet been produced. Fncyclo- 
pediac in character, breathing scholarship and erudition from beginning 
to end, it conveys a wealth of information in language readily apprehen- 
sible. Its scope is indeed far-reaching, embracing an examination, on 
the one hand, of the history, institutions (religious, educational, political, 
military, industrial and social) of Italy, its art, language, and science, and 
the characteristics of its people; and, on the other hand, of its extent, 
contour, boundaries, geological formation, climate, hydrography, topo- 
graphy, flora and fauna. In essaying this examination Professor Deecke 
manifestly undertook a formidable task, the difficulties of which were 
not lessened by his determination to compress the results of his re- 
searches into small compass. Happily, he was well qualified to carry his 
conception to a successful execution, and as a consequence we have, in 
this volume of less than five hundred pages, a vivid exposition of the 
natural beauties of the country, a faithful account of the salient features 
of nearly every district and town of any importance, a brief political his- 
tory, a description of the heterogeneous population, an outline of the 
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evolution of Italian art, informative glimpses of town and country life, 
and, finally an attempt to indicate the political, commercial, and indus- 
trial status of the nation. 

It is in this last phase that the most serious grounds for criticism are 
to be found, tempering the heartiness of the greeting that must be ex- 
tended by Professor Deecke’s new audience. The fundamental questions 
in regard to modern Italy are the degree of actual unity which it enjoys 
as a result of the attainment of political unity, and the manner in which 
it has availed itself of the forces created by the successful movement for 
unification. Accepting the writer’s answer to these questions—that the 
differences between the several provinces are still sharply marked, that 
the country must be regarded as in a period of transition, but that unde- 
niable progress is being made:and this despite the handicap of an enor- 
mous burden of taxation—it nevertheless becomes apparent from the 
statistics upon which he bases his conclusions that he is not affording an 
exact portrayal of present-day conditions. This defect is due to the dif- 
ference in time between the completion of his investigations and the ap- 
pearance of this translation. The tables do not embody figures of later 
date than seven years ago, sometimes not of later date than twelve years 
ago, while the references to and descriptions of social and industrial con- 
ditions, methods, etc., are similarly limited. So far as this portion of the 
work is concerned, therefore, it is of value chiefly for purposes of com- 
parison. 

When we turn to subjects wherein the element of time does not enter 
so immediately we find reason for little save praise. Obviously out of the 
question to expect exhaustiveness of treatment where so many themes are 
to be considered in such a small space, it is pleasing to discover that su- 
perficiality is conspicuously absent. The work is really a multum in 
parvo, in the best meaning of the term. Of especial interest is the eluci- 
dation of the characteristics and traits of the inhabitants of the different 
provinces, leading through curious bypaths to a clearer appreciation of 
the nature of those who are coming to our shores in annually increasing 
numbers. The fallacy of viewing the Italian as a fixed type and making 
broad generalizations therefrom is here strikingly exhibited. Professor 
Deecke, it should be noted, is himself not averse to generalization, but as 
a rule his abstractions are carefully guarded. As a rule, also, his treat- 
ment is purely objective, a prime desideratum in a work of this type. 

The New York Evening Post considers Professor Deecke’s book ‘‘a 
careful and intelligent piece of work,” “generally accurate,” and the 
Chicago Tribune believes that “there is no other book which presents so 
complete and accurate a survey of Italian geography, commerce, manu- 
factures, government, and other topics connected with Italy, the land and 
the nation.”” The Chicago Dial, on the other hand, thinks its informa- 
tion untrustworthy. The book is dull, it explains, and full of errors. 
“Even so simple a matter as the topography of Rome contains blunders 
obvious to the most casual visitor,” and the work “is not to be regarded 
as an authority.” 


ZANGWILLIAN BYPLAY. 


THE CELIBATES CLUB. By I. Zangwill. Cloth, $1.50. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 
HE turns of humor in the latest volume of Mr. Israel Zangwill are 
not side-splitting. Every sentence aims at its own unobvious 
finish, which the reader does not see in advance. The result is something 
of an intellectual exercise. The club apartments were within easy walk- 
ing distance of the Albambra and the Empire Music Halls, “at least dur- 
ing the early part of the evening.” The club-rooms communicated 
with each other “by rather loud remarks.’ The first was the smoking- 
room; but ‘the members always smoked in the other and smaller room.” 
In the front room, where the waiters were obliged to congregate not to 
be in the way of the bar, were hung texts: ‘There is nothing half so 
sweet in life as the awakening from Love’s young dream.” “Marriage 
is egotism on a sociable; bachelorhood altruism on a bicycle.” ‘‘ Love is 
the only excuse for marriage, and it is not an excuse that will wash or 
wear well.’”’ “Good conduct may lessen the term of other life sen- 
tences, but bad conduct is the only curtailer of marriage.” ‘‘ Marriages 
are made in heaven; but this brand is not exported.”’ ‘Genius should 
only marry genius, and no woman isa genius.’”’ “Marriage is as fatal 
to the higher life as the higher life is fatal to marriage.”’ 

Having had his fun in this wise, the story goes on in the same manner, 
and it must be said that the author’s humor is not all British any more 
than that of George Bernard Shaw. 

“Quite laughable, almost uproariously so,”’ is the verdict of the Wash- 
ington Post on this humorous effort of Mr. Zangwill’s, and the New York 
Times thinks “it is clever—only too clever, witty, lively, cynical, even 
sentimental.”” The Sun, however, finds the humor “seldom amusing,” 
and The Herald thinks “the book would be funnier if Mr. Zangwill had 
not tried to make it too funny.’”’ The Outlook reviewer confesses himself 
“puzzled and wearied”’ by a whimsicality “too elaborate and often forced.’ 
The Chicago Inter Ocean remarks rather equivocally: “There is nothing 
just like it.” 
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A FALL AND WINTER PARADISE 


For Those Wlhho Need New Health 








PAIN AND SICKNESS RHEUMATISM COMFORT, LUXURY, JOY 
FLEE AWAY IS BANISHED TO MIND AND BODY 


In the 
Halls of 
Healing 


and the 


Beautitul 
Sun Parlors 
of 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


The Createst Health University in the World 


HE Battle Creek Sanitarium has long been known through- | FNVALIDS Recover Health at Battle Creek who have sought 
out the United States, and to a considerable extent in foreign relief elsewhere without success. It is the most thoroughly equipped 
lands, as the foremost exponent and most complete representative | and comfortable place for sick and tired people, Special provisions 
among medical institutions of the physiological method, not as an exclu- | Te made for the expert care of sick folks. Expenses are moderate. 


; ; eal . ; | Medical attenti aths, services ‘ nde ether wi - 
sive system, but as the true curative method. The physiological method | ©. aera baths, ite of bath attendants, tog ne top Rey Sgn 
? | quired medical treatment, with room and board, all are included at no 


more than first-class hotel rates for only room and board elsewhere. 
nance of vigorous life. An intelligent and experienced physician- | The Battle Creek Sanitarium is a place where people eat for hea'th, 


patient recently remarked: “I note that the forces of nature are here | ©Xercise for health, sleep, dress, take baths, learn to swim, get sun 
utilized as the chief means of treatment, and more fully than I ever burned and tanned in the sun in summer, and by the electric light in 

, é i | winter—do everything for health; where they find the way out from 
before witnessed ; and what more powerful agencies can be imagined | 


| invalidism and inefficiency into joyous, enduring, strenuous 
than the forces of nature ?”’ health. 


THE SYSTEM COMPRISES 


Open- Air Treatment, Health | Daintily Served, Diet Kitchen, | including Nauheim Baths 
Culture, Cold-Air Gymnastics, | Prescribed Dietaries, Exten- | and Royal Electric Light 
Swedish Gymnastics, Cross- | sive Physiological Laboratories, | Baths, Massage and 
Country Walks, Out-door | Finsen Ray, X-Ray, Photo- | Mechanical Move- 


| 
| 




















makes use of all the natural agents which are essential to the mainte- 
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UILDING thoroughly fireproof, of steel, stone, cement and brick throughout. 
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room on top of the house. No odors. Big gymnasium and outdoor and 
indoor baths. Climate delightful, average summer temperature 69.6. Home- 
like, unconventional life. 
Write at once and learn about the Battle Creek Idea. Ask for our 
handsome illustrated Booklet D. Address : MORN Bice icvceccacis esate he's 


THE SANITARIUM, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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Tue Literary Dicest is in receipt of the follow- A simple test for every man who reads The Literary Digest 
ing books: 


“Old Masters and New.’—Kenyon Cox. (Fox, S KF 
Duffield & Co., $2.50 net.) ; ent ree 


“The Christian Faith.” — Olin Alfred Curtis. ae or may be tried 
a at your barber’s 


(Eaton & Mains, $2.50 net.) 

“Lorna Doone.’”’— Edited and Introduction by Al- 
bert L. Barbour. (Macmillan Company, $0.25.) 

“Colonial Administration.” — Paul S. Reinsch. 
(Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 

“The Liquor Problem.”—By John S. Billings and 
others. (Houghton, Mifflin Company, $1 net.) 


“From the Yalu to Port Arthur.”—O. E. Wood. 
(Franklin Hudson Publishing Company, Kansas 
City.) 

“ Kristy’s Surprise Party.”—Olive Thorne Miller. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Company, $1.25.) 

“Cranford: A Play.” Marguerite Merington. | 
(Fox, Duffield & Co., $1.25.) r. 

“In the Heights.”—Richard Watson Gilder. set If you wish to make it at home, . | ee we will send free for that 





tury Company, $1 net.) purpose (see offer below) a generous sample of 
“Sabina: A Story of the Amish.”—Helen R. Mar- | 
tin. (Century Company, $1.25.) 


F b eS 
“ Captain Myles Standish.”—Tudor Jenks. (Cen- om elan 
tury Company, $1.20 net.) ] 


“The Abandoned Farm.”—Mary J. Holmes. (G. 


W. Dillingham Company, $1.) Massa e ¢ re am 

“The International Spy.”—Allen Upward (Mon- 
sieur A. V.). (G. W. Dillingham Company, $1.50.) 

“ Around the World with Josiah Allen’s Wife.” 
Marietta Holley. (G. W. Dillingham Company, 
$1.50.) 

“Queen Zixi of Ix.”—L. Frank Baum. (Century 
Company, $1.50.) 


Pompeian Massage Cream is intended primarily for the face, but you can 
make ¢he fest on your hand and see the result. 

We say that soap and water will take of the dirt, but won’t take ouw¢ the 
dirt. And it is the dirt #iaf¢ zs 12—not the dirt that is ez—that makes the 
skin muddy and sallow, that keeps the rosy blood from the circulation it seeks. 





“Under Rocking Skies.”—L. Frank Tooker. (Cen- 
tury Company, $1.50.) | E e Wash your hands thorough'y in warm | 
“Three Daughters of the Confederacy.” — Cyrus HERE IS THE T ST ° water and with the best obtainable soap; 
Townsend Brady. (G. W. Dillingham Company use a flesh brush if you like. In other words, get your hands just as clean as 


$1.50.) old-time methods will permit, then apply Pompeian Massage Cream; rub it 
>) . 


in gently but firmly. It is quickly absorbed, and a minute’s more massage will 


“The Fair Maid of Graystones.’’— Beulah Marie | bring it OUT of the pores, together with the dirt which has accumulated there. 
Dix. (Macmillan Company, $1.50) . . - : = 
oe j eS Peg If this test does not convince any man of the merit and desirability of 
“ Time the Comedian.”—Kate Jordon. (D. Apple- P ‘ Dl dane os ag ee 5 
ton & Co., $1.50.) ompeian Massage Cream, we have nothing more to say. 
“He and Hecuba.”—Baroness Von Hutten. (D. Do not allow your barber to use a substitute on your face—it’s risky. Make him show you the jar 


with the Pompeian Trade Mark label. 
Pompeian Massage Cream has many imitators, but never has been duplicated. It is unique. Its use 








Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 


“Concerning Belinda.”— Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd so cleanses the pores that a sense of cleanliness will result such as you have never before experienced. 
= : ‘Bins ’ It contains no grease. It leaves the skin without a trace of shine. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50.) This trade mark is bef b d for tl l d 
on every bottle of If you must “try before you duy”’ send for the sample and our 


handsome book —give the name of your dealer (or barber) and state 
whether he has Pompei an Cream or not. If you are willing to “duy 
before you ¢ry’’ ask your dealer or barber for Pompeian Massage 
Cream. Do not accept a substitute. Sold by mail when dealer (send 
his name) will not supply. Price soc. and $1.00 a jar. 


“The Golden Heart.”—Violet Jacob. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.25 net.) 












“On Two Continents.” — Marie Hansen Taylor. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.75.) 

“Old Greek: A Memoir of Edward North.”—S. N. 
D. North. (McClure, Phillips Company.) 

“Rose o’ the River.’”— Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 

“ Patricia a Mother.”—Iota. (D. Appleton & Co., 
$1.50.) 





Gentlewomen enjoy Pompeian Cream as thoroughly as the sterner 
sex. It ts absolutely essential on the toilet table of any woman who 
seeks a soft, clean and rosy skin. She may discard all face powders 
and cosmetics—surely an end to be desired. 
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“Constructive Democracy.”—William E. Smythe. 
(Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 
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“ Helps and Hints in Nursing.” — 
(John C. Winston Company, $1.50 net.) 

“The Success of Defeat.”— Maltbie D. Babcock. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $0.50.) 


J. Q. Griffith. 


“ Heimweh.” — John Luther Long. 
Company.) 

“Text-Book in the History of Education.” — 
Monroe, Ph.D. (Macmillan Company.) 

“Reminiscences of Peace and War.”—Mrs. Roger 
A. Pryor. (Macmillan Company, $2 net.) 

“Alfred Lord Tennyson.”-—-A Memoir by his Son. 
(Macmillan Company, $4 net.) 
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“The Japanese Spirit.” — 
(James Pott & Co., $1 net.) 

“ Andrew Marvell.”—Augustine Birrell. 
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“A Primary History of the United States.”-—Thos. 
B. Lawler. (Ginn & Co.) 
“ Complete Poetical Works of Lord Byron.’—Paul 


Elmer More. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $3 net.) 


“Germs of Mind in Plants.’—R. H. Francé. 
(Charles H. Kerr & Co., $0.50.) 
“The Atonement.” — Sara Kingsbury. (Eastern 


Publishing Company, $1.) 

“Perdita and Other Poems.” 
(Cole Book Company, Atlanta.) 

“ Heart to Heart Talks with Christians.”— Rev. 
Josiah Webb. (Archibal Irwin.) 

“ Complete Writings of Charles Dudley Warner.” 
Edited by Thos. R. Lounsbury. (American Publish- 
ing Company, fifteen volumes.) 

“Buddhist and Christian Gospels.”—Albert J. Ed- 
munds. (Open Court Publishing Company.) 

“The Lynching of Jesus.” — E. T. Wellford. 
(Franklin Printing Company, Richmond, $0.50.) 

“The Historians’ History of the World.”—Henry 
Smith Williams. (Outlook Publishing 
Volume 25, Index.) 


Charles J. Bayne. 


Company, 


““The Poems of John Keats.”—Edited by E. 
Sélincourt. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.25.) 


* A Little Girl in Old San Francisco.” 


De 


Amanda M. 


Douglas. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 

“Cecilia’s Lovers.” — Amelia E. Barr. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.50.) 

“ Wagner and His Isolde.”—Gustav Kobbe. (Dodd. 


Mead & Co., 


“The Resurrection of Miss Cynthia.” 
Morse Kingsley. (Dodd, Mead & Co.., 


$1 net.) 


Florence 
$1.50.) 


CURRENT POETRY. 


John Hay. 
By FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 


Amid ferns and mosses brown, 
From the little mountain-town, 

Through the driving rain they bore him, 
Kearsarge frowning down: 


Onward bore him, wrapped from sight 
Under palms and blossoms white 

While the grieving hearts of thousands 
Followed through the night— 


To that grave, love sanctified, 
Where, in the full summer-tide, 

Low they laid him, who had cherished 
Sympathies world-wide. 


Honored grave! Yet Azrael’s dart 
Only slays the mortal part, 

And they die not who have written 
On the human heart. 


Sad Roumania, far Peking, 
East with West, his praise to sing 

Who deemed justice more than power, 
Hither tribute bring; 


And the mother-land who bore 

She whom most he labored for, 
Bows her head in sorrow, knowing 

He returns no more. 
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Sold by 2,000 “Ostermoor” Exclusive Dealers 


Write us for the name of the Ostermoor 
dealer in your locality and with it we will also 
mail you our beautiful 136-page book. 

The ‘“Ostermoor” name and our trade-mark 
insure you a mattress that is absolutely free 
from animal hair; is vermin-proof; cannot 
sag or get lumpy, with the habit of mak- 
ing mountains and valleys where you lie; 
never needs “remaking”; is kept ever- 
lastingly fresh by an occasional sun-bath. 

These “Ostermoor” exclusive 
agencies have been es- 
tablished with high- 
grade merchants 
to protect the 
public from 
worthless 
substitutes 
which flood 
the market 
—dear at 
any price. 
You can 
make sure 
the mattress 
you buy is the 
genuine “Oster- 
moor,” for our 
name and trade- 
mark label are 
sewn on the ; 
end of every 
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DER THIS 
GUARANTEE 


Sleep on it 30 
nights, and if 
it is not even all 
you have hoped 
for, if you don't 
believe it to be the 
equal in cleanliness, 
durability and comfort 
of any $50 hair mattress 
ever made, you can get 
your money back by 
return mail—‘‘No 
questions asked.”’ 
‘Mattress sent by 
express, prepaid, 
same day check 
is received. To 
learn the Oster- 
moor story, send 
for our 


Beautiful 
136-Page 
Book, Free 


This book, ‘The Test of Time,” 
has cost us $15,000 to issue. It 1s 
not a dry, uninteresting catalogue, it was 
prepared for us by Mr. Willard 
Moyer (well known as the author ot 
“The Witchery of Sleep”) and treats 
n ‘Insomnia—Its Cause,” famous lhis- 
torical beds and their story, and on mat- 
tress-making materials of all kinds. It 
contains over two hundred pictures by well 









































SIZES AND PRICES $ 
2 ft. 6 in. wide, 25 Ibs. $8.35 
3 ft. wide, 30 Ibs., 10.00 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, 35 Ibs. 11.70 
{ ft: wide, 40 Ibs., 13.35 
{ ft. 6 in. wide, 45 Ibs. 15.00 
All 6 ft. 3 inches long. 











mattress we known artists, is printed in two colors on Taree Sees Propeid 
make, heavy plate paper. It treats exhaustively the 
mattress question, and gives letters of praise from prominent persons. It 
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Fame has crowned her own again, 
Writing with illumined pen— 

Lincoln’s friend, who loved and truly 
Served his fellow-men. 


—From the October Reader. 





‘Let Us Take Leave of Haste. 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
Let us take leave of haste awhile, 
And loiter well content 
With little pleasure to beguile, 
And small habiliment 


Just a wide sweep of rain-washed sky, 
A flower, a bird-note sweet : 

Some easy trappings worn awry ; 
Loose latchets for our feet ; 


A wheaten loaf within our scrip; 
For drink the hillside spring, 
And for true heart-companionship 

The love of loitering. 


We want so much and yet we need 
So very slight a store, 

But in the age’s grip of greed 
We hurry more and more. 


The woodland weaves its gold-green net ; 
The warm wind lazes by; 

Can we forego? can we forget ? 
Come, comrade, let us try! 


—From The Outlook. 


The Song. 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
In her castle by the sea 
Dwelt the daughter of the king; 
Sweet and beautiful was she 
As a morn in Spring. 


Lovers had she, young and old, 
Princes foolish, princes wise, 
Lured by all the love untold 
In her tender eyes. 


By her window in the tower 

Once she sat and listened long— 
Fairer she than any flower 

That inspires a song ! 


Far below her, in his boat, 
Sang the poet, and her name 

Soaring in a silver note 
Through the window came. 


Just a simple lyric, yet 
Fashioned with such perfect art 
Nevermore could she forget 
How it thrilled her heart. 


She will never wed a prince, 
Tho the king’s own choice he were ; 
Life holds something dearer since 
Love’s self sang to her. 


—From the October Ainslee’s. 


River Song. 


By H. H. BAsSHFOoRD. 


O, Thames, beneath the Hartslock Wood 
Goes clad in silks, serenely, 

A maiden ina tranquil mood, 

That through a world scarce understood, 
Moves innocent and queenly. 


*Twas there, a hundred miles away, 
We dreamed of toil and treasure ; 

’ Twas there among the reeds we lay, 

Our mood the river’s, and the day 
Scarce long enough for pleasure. 


The sun lay bright on Streatley Hill, 
The glad winds thronged to meet us, 
? Twas there we watched the white sails fill, 
That came like dreams, so frail and still, 
Far down the stream to greet us, 


Where deep among the shadows curled 
We told our secret story, 

And sped our navies round the world, 

With topsails set and flags unfurled, 
To storm the port of glory. 
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SAFETY 
RAZOR 


Like a triumphant army onward, marches the 
Gillette Safety Razor to Success. Used and en- 
dorsed to-day by thousands of business and professional men 

throughout the civilized world. 

By the Gillette way shaving is an economical iuxury, not a drudgery. 

The Gillette Safety Razor is one of the greatest mechanical inventions of 
the 20th century. It was a necessity and is now a success. 

A single trial will convince the most incredulous. It is not what we say 
alone, but what others say who use a Gillette Safety Razor, that will have 
with you the the greatest weight. Ask the man who uses a Gillette and see 


what he says. 
$5.00 Complete 
NEW BLADES $1.00 PER DOZEN 


The Razor is triple silver-plated; has 12 thin, flexible, highly tempered and 
keen double-edged blades. These blades are sharpened and ground by a 
secret process and require no honing or stropping. 

Each Blade will give from Twenty to Forty Smooth and Delightful Shaves. 

You therefore have by using a Gillette Safety Razor 400 shaves without 
stropping, at less than 1 cent a shave. - 


Over 200,000 Now in Use 


Ask your dealer for the Gillette Safety Razor. Accept} 
no substitute. He can procure it for you. 


Write to-day for our interesting booklet which explains our 30-day Free 
Trial Offer. Most dealers make this offer; if yours does not, we will 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 
1140 Times Building, 42d St. and Broadway, New York 
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adjunct to the dental toilet. 
For sale at best stores. 
25c. per tube. Avoid sub- 
stitutes. Send for our free 
) book “Taking Care of the 
a - Teeth,” which contains 
valuable information concisely written. 


DENTACURA COMPANY % 
137 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U. S. A. > 
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And I should go to London town, 
But short would be the waiting, 
And soon we’d meet on Hartslock Down, 
And soft should be your wedding-gown 
And prosperous your mating. 


Ah! Thames has changed since then, I fear, 
And fancy’s path was shrouded, 

And strange it is a stream so clear 

Should surge beside a London pier 
So turbulent and clouded ; 


Such giant children at her breast, 
So laboring and laden, 
That once our tiny shallop pressed 
Where winding under Hartslock crest 
We loved her as a maiden. 


Oh! dreaming’s idle work, they say ; 
And youth’s for toil and laughter ; 

And yet it was the river’s way 

To dream such tender dreams to-day, 
And bear so well hereafter. 


So Wapping Stairs for seaward airs, 
For strife of tug and tender, 
For moiling crowds and singing shrouds, 
And all the tideway’s splendor, 
For barges bumping down to port, 
And siren hooters screaming : 
Oh! Wapping Stairs for life’s high cares, 
And Hartslock Wood for dreaming. 
—From the London Spectator. 


A Woman. 


By THEODOSIA GARRISON. 

The great Love that was not for her 
Passed on, nor paused to see 

The wistful eyes, the hands’ vague stir, 
The mouth’s mute misery. 


The little Love she recked not of 
Crept closer bit by bit, 

Until for very lack of love 
She smiled and welcomed it. 


Not hers to choose, to weigh and part 
The greater from the less; 
She only strove to fill a heart 
That ached with emptiness. 
—From the October Smart Set. 





A Connemara Valley. 


By Z. L. 
Sick little valley, meted out for sadness, 
Bent thorns which rarely above your brown floods 
rise, 
Brimming full your streams are, brimming full, yet 
holding 
Little joyous commerce with the sun and skies. 


Sadly in the night-time the moon, besieged by shad- 
ows, 
Over your bare boglands holds her pallid court ; 
Scarce an evening flower lighting for her pleasure, 
Scarce a silvery ripple dancing for her sport. 


Yet, O little valley, little bog-filled valley, 
I who linger near you sigh and sigh to part, 
In your bareness finding, in your sadness seeing, 
Something strangely tender, strangely near my 
heart. 


Turning with reluctance, often I look backwards, 
Seeing, feeling, counting what hath been before, 
Finding in your bareness, seeing in your sadness, 
That which, having left you, find I nevermore. 
—From the London Outlook. 





Longing. 


By FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 

The lilacs blossom at the door, 
The early rose 

Whispers a promise to her buds, 
And they unclose. 


There is a perfume everywhere, 
A breath of song. 

A sense of some divine return 
For waiting long. 
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Who knows but some imprisoned joy 


From bondage breaks 
Some exiled and enchanted hope 
From dreams awakes ? 


Who knows but you are coming back “ Look for the Water Mark” 
To comfort me 


For all the languor and the pain, 





Persephone? The latent force of your message is unconsciously 
Ocome! For one brief spring return, expressed by the dress in which your business letter goes 
Love’s tryst to keep ; : y ; 
Then let me share the Stygian fruit, forth. Ifthe paper itself be of such quality as to merit 
The wintry sleep! . ; 
—From her recent volume of Poems. favorable consideration, its silent value becomes a positive 
The Fisherman. factor in presenting your message under more favorable 
By EDEN PHILLPOTT. circumstances. 
I 


He was a lad of high degree ; You should have the book of specimens which 
She was a farmer’s daughter. 


: ; shows OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND in white and 

He came to fish the silver ley; ‘ 
Or did he come to court her ? fourteen colors, made up into letterheads and 
“ Oh, angle where you will,” quoth she ; other business forms used by prominent houses. 
“ The little trout may swim to thee ; WRITE US ON YOUR LETTERHEAD 


But never think that you’ll catch me.” 


rine pine 
Yet where was that Pe ai born H am psh 1 re Paper CC om pany a On by 


But felt her heart beat higher 
To see a lordling look forlorn 

And beg to come anigh her ? South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 

“ Stray nearer if you must,” quoth she, 7 

“Since ’tis an act of charity; ———-—- _ aero Beene ert sh aot ale 

But never try to speak to me.” 


ITI 
The woodland ways are sweet and green 
Under the summer weather, 
And through the dingle, through the dene, 
Go boy and girl together. 
“ You held my hand, because,” quoth she, 
“* The stepping-stones were slippery ; 
But now I’m over, let it be.” 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 








IV 
A heart that burns, a breast that sighs, 
Red lips with promise laden ; 
A pleading voice and bright-brown eyes— 
Alas, my pretty maiden! < a 
“ Can such a king of men,’ quoth she, 


“* Look down to wed a girl like me? 
om will che te a to thee!” M O DE L I 9 oO 5 SE L F- f O ADI N G R I FL E ° 








V This rifle is a six-shot, hammerless take-down, made 1n .32 and .35 calibers, the car- 
She sits amid the yellow sheaves tridges it handles being of the modern smokeless powder type, having excellent 
That iis Reeteeaate daughter : penetration and great shocking effect on animal tissue. As its name indicates, the 


Model 1905 is self-loading. The recoil of the exploded cartridge ejects the empty 
shell, cocks the hammer and feeds a fresh cartridge from the magazine into the 
chamber, leaving the rifle ready to shoot upon the operator’s pulling the trigger. 
The self-loading system permits rapid shooting with great accuracy, and on account 
of the ease and novelty of its operation adds much to the pleasure of rifle shooting, 
either at targetor game. The list price of the standard rifle of this model is $28.00. 
Send for Circular Fully Describing This Rifle. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - - - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Or counts the scarlet cherry leaves 
Fall on the shining water. 
** Red leaves and river deep,” quoth she, 
** Come hide my tear-worn heart, for he 
Hath broken and forgotten me.” 
From Scribner's Magazine. 








The Oracle. 


By ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE. 

















I lay upon the summer grass, 
A gold-haired sunny child came by, 
And looked at me as loath to pass, 
With questions in her lingering eye. 


She stopped and wavered; then drew near ; $2.00 


(Ah, the pale gold around her head !) Registered Muil 
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And o’er my shoulder stooped to peer.— weer Admits no 

“Why do you read?” she said. om Saliva 
“T read a poet of old time Highest Quality 
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“ And now I read him since men go 
Forgetful of these sweetest things ; 

Since he and I love brooks that flow, 
And dawns, and bees, and flash of wings.” 


She stared at me with laughing look, 
Then clasped her hands upon my knees.— 
‘“* How strange to read them in a book! 
I could have told you all of these!” 
—From September Harper's. 


Queen Edaine. 


By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. 
FIRST MUSICIAN, 

“Why is it,” Queen Edaine said, 

“Tf I do but climb the stair 

In the tower overhead 

When the winds are calling there 

Or the gannets calling out 

In waste places of the sky, 

There’s so much to think about 

That I cry, that I cry?” 


SECOND MUSICIAN, 


But her good man answered her : 
“ Love would be a thing of naught 
Had not all his limbs a stir 
Born out of immoderate thought, 
Were he anything by half, 
Were his measures running dry. 
Lovers, if they may not laugh, 
Have to cry, have to cry.” 
—From September McClure’s. 





A Song of Street Labor. 


By CAROLINE A. Lorp. 
They are working, beneath the sun, 
In its red-hot blinding glare, 
In the dust from the toiling team, 
In the noise of the thoroughfare. 
See them swing and bend, far down to the end, 
With the rhythm of the strokes they bear. 


The cords of the sinewy arms 
Stand out like the cable’s twist ; 

No blow shall miss and ne stroke shall fail 
From the grasp of the brawny fist, 

As the shoulder swings when the pick-axe rings 
And the hand springs firm from the wrist. 


Let the feet of the dainty shod 
Pass by on the other side, 
Where the youth of the slender back and limb 
Stands watching —the listless-eyed ; 
While with sweat and with pain and the long day’s 
strain 
These toil—and are satisfied. 


—From October American Illustrated Magazine. 





On the Shore. 


By EpiItH WYATT. 
Gray the day and airy. 
Rain-clouds swing and climb. 
Tarry, spirit, tarry: 
Tarry, tarry, time. 
Light your footsteps fall for me 
Walking on the shore. 
Cool and still you call to me, 
Call me evermore. 
Toward the morning, toward the main, 
Toward Saint Lawrence Bay, 
Toward the daybreak’s silver wain 
Dips the water’s way. 

Tree-top, tree-top, in the wind, 
Flag-flower, swamp, and brakes, 

Rapids fleet as hart and hind, 
Linked and dappling lakes, 

Dune and mist and rain-touched lea— 
Spirit on the shore, 

Cool and still you call to me, 
Call me evermore. 

All the world’s my halidome, 
At your step divine. 

All the earth mine own free home, 
Winds and waters mine, 

Mine the misty morning, 
Sun-cloud, hail, and rime. 
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are BETTER than ONE 


The Krell Auto-Grand is doubly welcome in every music lovin 
family. Asa perfectly constructed, beautifully finished, Upright Gran 
Piano, it satisfies the critical tastes ‘of the most finished musician. Asa 
mechanical piano-player (so made by the mere turn of a lever) anyone 
can play upon it anything, from popular song to grand opera. 


The Krell Auto-Grand is a marvelously sweet-toned piano, full in vol- 
ume and of incomparable singing qualities. 


It is Totally Different 


from combination of piano-players and pianos of separate makes. Its 
important pene of construction are covered by broad patents. Fully 
guaranteed‘ for five years. See the Krell Auto-Grand before you pur- 
chase a piano or piano-player. Write today for catalogue 9, and 


Special offer of convenient terms, 


The Auto-Grand Piano Co., New Castle, Ind. 


Represented by the Leading Dealer in every City. 

















MY FREE BOOK 


J Is called “*How Money Grows” and tells? How 
to tell a good investment; con to invest small sums; 
how you can convert $100 into $358.83; how to guard 
against poor investments, etc., etc. If you are able to 
save $10 or more a month from’ your income you should 
not failtoown acopy. NOT AN ADVERTISEMENT of 
any investment but full to the brim with information that 


LEARNBY : 
MAILTO Mount Birds | 
and animals, Study Taxidermy—the 
long kept secret. eee by Men 
Women,and Boys. Very fascinating. Bi | 
Profits, Adorn home and den wit 
beautiful specimens. Thousands of suc- 
cessfulstudents. Standard methods, bestj 
bank references. Satisfaction Guer- 
Tuition rate low. Sportsmen, naturalists. 
may have our New Catalo ‘and 
Investigate gd 
78 T st,Omaha, Ne 











everyone should possess before theyinvest adollar. Ask 
Ay on a postal and I'll send it FREE by return mails 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 599 North American Bidg., Philada. 
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raxidermy Magazine free. 
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Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own 
factory, and the entire production is sold direct to the home and 
Office. ‘That is the reason we can offer them at such reasonable 
petoes. In purchasing a Lundstrom Sectional Bookcase you are not 
elping to test a doubtful experiment, but are getting an article 
which time and experience have proven a wonderful success. Our 
sectional bookcases are the product of years of undivided attention 
to this one line of manufacture. Every book section has non-bind- 
ing, disappearing glass door and is highly finished in Solid a 
k. Tops and bases, $1.00each. Write for illustrated catalogue Ho. 85 J 


All Goods Sold Direct From Factory Only 
TheC.§. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y., Mfrs, of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
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Tarry, spirit, tarry : 
Tarry, tarry, time. 
Mine to see the poplar quiver 
In the ether’s sweep ; 
Mine to hark to lake and river 
Buoyed toward the deep. 
Mine Arcturus airy 
In his starry prime. 
Tarry, spirit, tarry: 
Tarry, tarry, time. 
Mine to walk in glory 
Down the night and day, 
Walk past breath, past life, past death, 
Down creation’s way. 
Would that through my lesser hours 
Full your cry would carry. 
Tarry, tarry, time for me: 
Tarry, spirit, tarry. 
In your voice Id fain rejoice 
Deeply evermore, 
Walking through my life divine, 
Walking on the shore. 
—From September Scribner’ s. 





PERSONAL. 


Getting Rid of an Inventor.—General Nelson 
A. Miles, when head of the army, used to be continu- 
ally besieged by cranks with pneumatic rapid firing 
guns, dirigible war balloons, and other martial inven- 
tions. But the General would weed these cranks out 
with admirable speed. An inventor, quoted in the 
New York /ndefendent, says: 


“T sat in his office with him one day when a servant 
brought in a card. 

“* OR, send him in, said General Miles. ‘ His busi- 
ness won’t take more than a minute or two.’ 

“So in came a wild-eyed, long-haired man, twisting 
his soft hat nervously in both hands. 

“* General,’ he said, ‘ I have here’—and he took out 
a small parcel—a bullet-proof army coat. If the 
Government would adopt this——’ 

“* Put iton. Put it on,’ said General Miles, and he 
rang the bell. The servant appeared as the inventor 
was getting into the coat. 

*** Jones,’ said the General, ‘ tell the captain of the 
guard to order one of his men to load his rifle with 
ball and cartridge and——’ 

*“* Excuse me, General, I forgot something,’ inter- 
rupted the inventor, and with a hunted-look he dis- 
appeared.” 





Mr, Roosevelt’s Bear Hunt.—We do not often 
read the story of a bear hunt, or a series of bear hunts, 
in which the President of the United States is the 
hero. Such astory appears in Scribner's Magazine 
for this month. It was written by President Roose- 
velt and the account relates chiefly to his Colorado 
hunting-trip last spring. The President thus de- 
scribes his shooting of a bear: 


“* Opposite us was a high and very rugged mountain- 
side covered with a growth of pifion—never a very 
close-growing tree—its precipitous flanks broken by 
ledges and scored by gullies and ravines. It was hard 
to follow the scent across such a mountain-side, and 
the dogs speedily became much scattered. We could 
hear them plainly, and now and then could see them, 
looking like ants as they ran up and down hill and 
along the ledges. Finally we heard some of them 
barking bayed. The volume of sound increased 
steadily as the straggling dogs joined those which had 
first reached the hunted animal. At about this time, 
to our astonishment, Badge, usually a stanch fighter, 
rejoined us, followed by one or two other hounds, who 
seemed to have had enough of the matter. Immedi- 
ately afterward we saw the bear, half-way up the op- 
posite mountain-side. The hounds were all around 
him, and occasionally bit at his hind-quarters; but he 
had evidently no intention of climbing a tree. When 
we first saw him he was sitting up on a point of rock 
surrounded by the pack, his black fur showing to fine 
advantage. Then he moved off, threatening the dogs, 
and making what in Mississippi is called a walking 
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refinement and taste, for exclu- 
siveness of design, good weight, 
and artistic qualities. 
When you buy an 
article with this stamp 
you have, as in all the productions of the MERIDEN COMPANY, the Best. 


Booklet illustrating our new design in Toilet articles will be sent on request. 


Sil Pl The same Silverware used over half a century ago is 
liver ate made still in its old-time original quality; styles have 
changed, but the standard of quality remains the same, and our stamp insures now, 


as then, the best that it is possible to produce—the best in design, finish and durability. 
Spoons, Forks, Cutlery, etc., bear our trade-mark, “1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


Send for our illustrated Booklet ‘‘K 5.’’ 
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Instant power control and 
direct power transmission 


These are two points that make 
the Rambler the car you ought 
to buy. 

The hand you place on the 
Rambler steering wheel controls 
both the speed and the direction 
of the car. You regulate the sup- 
ply of carbureted air for the engine, 
by a simple pressure of the finger. 

The Rambler chain transmission 
applies every ounce of power the 

engine generates direct 
to the rear axle. 

Instant control, no loss of power and mechanical simplicity 
throughout, fit the Rambler for driving over country roads in 
all kinds of weather. 

Write for the Rambler catalogue illustrating and describing 
the different models. 


Surrey, Type One, illustrated above, complete with lamps, tools, etc., 
$1,200.00. Cape Top, $100.00 extra. Other models $650.00 to $3,000.00. 


Thos. B. Jeffery @ Co. 
Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis., U. S. A. 


Branches: 


Boston, 145 Columbus Ave. Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Ave. 
Philadelphia, 242 N. Broad St. New York Agency, 134 W. 38th St. 
Milwaukee 457-459 Broadway. Agencies in other leading cities. 
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FASHION BOOK FREE 
Write to-day for our handsome illus- 
trated catalogue of New York's latest styles 
in women’s, misses’ and children’s wear. 








Two of NEW YORK’S very newest moiels extremely 
stylish, cut and tailored by the most experi and artistic de- 
signers. Offered by us at a price for 
which you could not begin to buy the 
material alone and sent to you with our 
absolute guarantee of perfect satisfac- 
tion in every detail or money re- 
turned, including express charges 
both ways. Send us your waist meas- 
ure, bust measure, length of skirt 
and cvlor desired. We take the 
entire risk of pleasing you. 

No. 69 R.—Stylish Velvet Shirt- 
Waist Suit, made with the popular flare 
blouse waist, plaits starting from the yoke 
effect. Wide box-plait in front, prettily 
trimmed with braid. New style artistic 
collar made in fancy design in front 
and outlined with brid edging. 
Full sleeves with deep cuffs. 
The skirt is cut with the stylish 
gored plaits Colors, black, navy 
blue or dark brown. Sizes, 32 to 
44 bust measure, 39 to 43 inch 
skirt length. Price, $9.75. 








































No. 69 8.-— 
This handsome 
Broadeloth Suit is one 
of this season’s most 
popular models, It is 
cut with the extremely 
stylish 40-inch Jength 
coat, with tight fitting 
back and semi - fitting 
“button-through” front. 
It is made of a splendid 
quality strictly all- 
woolbroadcloth. The 
seams are de- 
signed to form 
the strapping ef- 
fect. The 
revers are 
faced with 
stitched 
taffeta. In 
blue, black 
or brown, 32 to 44 bust 
measure, Length of skirt 


39 to 43. $10.75. 
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ity to nourish and 
freshen while cleansing the minutely constructed cuticle 
permits one to make a good looking glass impression. 
Send 10 ts. for samples of all four preparations. 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Licensee, Cin. O 
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THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


Carefully selected and systematically arranged for the 

historical study of Greek and Italian Art. In sets of 500, 

One cent each or 8) cents per hundred. Address pos- 

tal for catalogues. ART DEPARTMENT, BUREAU 

OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 201 Clarendon St., 
Boston. 
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bay. He was a sullen, powerful beast, and his leisure- 
ly gait showed how little he feared the pack and how 
confident he was in his own burly strength. By this 
time the dogs had been after him for a couple of 
hours, and as there was no water on the mountain-side 
we feared they might be getting exhausted, and rode 
toward them as rapidly as we could. It was a hard 
climb up to where they were, and we had to lead the 
horses. Just as we came in sight of him, across a 
deep gully which ran down the sheer mountain-side, 
he broke bay and started off, threatening the fore- 
most of the pack as they dared to approach him. 
They were all around him, and for a minute I could 
not fire; then as he passed under a pition I got a clear 
view of his great round stern and pulled trigger. The 
bullet broke both hips, and he rolled down hill, the 
hounds yelling with excitement as they closed in on 
him. He could still play havoc with the pack, and 
there was need to kill him at once. I leaped and slid 
down my side of the gully as he rolled down his; at 
the bottom he stopped and raised himself on his fore- 
quarters ; and with another bullet I broke his back be- 
tween the shoulders.” 


Some Choate Stories.—Since the return to this 
country of Joseph H. Choate many of his witticisms 
are being repeated in the columns of the press. The 
Boston Herald gives these: 


“While in England Mr. Choate told this story at 
about every banquet where Senator Depew was pres- 
ent. It was of a little girl who asked her mamma: 

‘“** What is this Chauncey Depew that everybody is 
talking about ?’ 

““* Ah,’ said her mother, with a deprecating look, 
‘you are not old enough to understand these things 
yet.’ 

“ A well-known clergyman once invoked Mr. Choate’s 
services in the settlement of a much-involved and 
heavy estate. In due time he received his bill. The 
client appeared in a few days with a smile of depreca- 
tion. 

“*T always understood, Mr. Choate,’ he objected, 
‘that you gentlemen of the bar were not in the habit 
of charging clergymen for your services.’ 

““*Vou are much in error,’ returned Mr. Choate 
firmly— much in error. You look for your reward in 
the next world, but we lawyers have to get ours in 
this.’ 

“An incident in Mr. Choate’s early practise was 
recently related by an old-time lawyer. He was op- 
posed to a hot-tempered attorney by no means his 
equal in repartee. In the progress of thecase Choate’s 
adversary wholly departed from his self-control and 
threatened physical hurt to his opponent. 

“*T can whip six like you,’ asserted the lawyer. 
Choate looked at him with a profound, calm con- 
tempt. 

““* When I was a boy,’ he returned, ‘ my father owned 
a bull. He was a wonder to fight. He could whip all 
the cattle in the neighborhood, and did it. But at 


that,’ concluded the young man, ‘he couldn’t win a 
’ 


lawsuit.’ 
‘In the trial of a will case, Felix McClusky, a door- 


| keeper of the House of Representatives, was on the 


stand. McClusky had testified definitely and emphat- 
ically to certain facts which, unless controverted, 
would seriously affect the interests of Mr. Choate’s 
client. On cross-examination, of course,it was Mr. 
Choate’s business so far as possible to discredit the 
witness by his own assertions. 
asked was this: 

“Ts it true, Mr. McClusky, that you have general 
repute as the modern Baron Munchausen ?’ 

‘“** Vou are the second blackguard that has asked me 
that question in the last week!’ shouted McClusky, 


The first question 


| red of face and neck, and the examination presently 


closed.” 


The Kaiser at Close Range, — Fritz Morris, 
who has seen the Emperor of Germany at close range 
several times, declares that he is one of the most ner- 
vous of mortals. He shifts from one foot to the other, 
paces two or three steps backward, forward, or side- 
wise, shakes hands with this one, speaks to that one, 
returns a salute, always moving, constantly doing, and 


never fora moment ceasing to give pent-up energy 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


Easy to digest and absolutely healthful. 
Goes twice as far as any other. 
Send toc. for trial can. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, BOSTON. 













To New Housekeepers. 
New Silverware, given to the bride asa token 
of esteem, will bealife-long delight of brilliancy 
and de if you begin with and continue the 
use 0 


FLECTROSILICON 


SILVER POLISH 


Used by more than a million housekeepers, by 
many fora quarter century. At druggists and 
grocers and postpaid 15 cts. taper 

That you may begin right we make 
a special offer to new housekeepers. 
Simply send address on postal to 


“Srn100Nn,” 32 Cliff Street, New York, 


HAY FEVER AND ASTHMA 


Climates wear out. Smokes, Sprays and “Specifics” 
can only relieve symptonis, whereas our constitutional treat- 
ment removes all Causes of Hay Fever and Asthma from the 
blood and nervous system. Pollen, heat, dust, exertion, smoke 
or odors cannot bring back attacks. Our patients soon enjoy 
life without the slightest return of symptoms. Appetite im- 
proved, blood enriched, nerves strengthened, general health 




















restored. Estb. 1883. 60,000 patients. Book 25A Free, 
explaining our method. with renorts of many interesting 


cases. Address P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y, 
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A Quick Trial Balance 


“our bookkeepers sterted their 

al balances Seturdsy noon 

anes 4 five ell balances were 

.K'd and filed away 

ae home with lighter hearts hy a 
have ever experienced before at ~ 
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day. 








So writes 
one of the 
biggest 





HAT monthly nightmare, the Trial 
T Balance can be made easy—there’s 

no need of its dragging along for a 

week, delaying business, wasting 
time. Ninety-nine times out of a 100 the cause 
is some little mistake in addition which the 











STANDARD 


Adding Machine 


would have prevented, because it is always 
accurate the first time. 

The Standard has less than half the parts— 
is less than half the weight—less than one- 
quarter the keys, and sells at $185.00, less than 
half the price formerly asked for Adding 
Machines that print their work. 

Our Simple Keyboard explains it all— 
only 19 keys—just ten figure keys—1-2-3-4-5- 
6-7-8-9-0—as compared with a confusing, mis- 
take-breeding bank of keys on the old kinds. 


The Standard Must Sell Itself 
Now just try the machine—that's all we ask, and 
there's not the slightest obligation to buy. If the 
machine will pay for itself and earn Steady profits 
for you afterward, you'll take it, won't you ? 
Well, just put the machine in operation in your 
own office and figure it out on its performance. 
Then say "I'll buy" or "Don’t want it" which- 
ever economy dictates. This coupon for your 
convenience. 


The Standard Adding Machine Co. 

266 Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

This coupon f. : 

Cj- With Pig ieee en of Employers or 
nO obligation of aapanding : eati 
Addin Machine in. onal will test a Standand 

D-Piea, this busines, °peration as applied 
— Please send me your book "The 

Name 266°” "Re Standard Way." 



























THIS DESK shipped 
anywhere in the United 


receip t of 3. 
xamine aretully 
and if found to be A lin 
every respect, pay the bal- 
ance, $12.00,and the freight, 
and you will have the great- 
est desk value ever offered. 
This desk is made of select- 
ed Oak throughout. It is 48 
inches long, and is finished 
golden. Has pen racks, ex- 
tension slides, book stalls, etc. All drawers lock by 
closing curtain. Nothing to equal it has ever been offered 
heretofore for less than from $25.00 to $30.00. Write for 
Desk Catalogue. Address 
Central Mantel Co., 1216 Olive St., St. Louis 


ROVALTY PAID We renee ad peelarize. 
ON PIONEER MUSIC PUB. CO.(Inc.) 
SONG - POEMS 














343 Manhattan Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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vent in one way or another. Mr. Morris, in Szccess, 
goes on further to describe the Kaiser : 


“ He rises early, and is in his office, arranging affairs 
of State when most of the other sovereigns of the 
world are still in bed-that is to say, he is customarily 
at work at 6 0’clock. He finds such early habits abso- 
lutely necessary if he is daily to accomplish the task 
which he sets himself, for, on an average, besides sign- 
ing innumerable documents, every one of which he 
reads himself, and holding countless conferences with 
Ministers and chiefs of departments, it is estimated 
that he either writes himself or dictates an average of 
twenty letters a day. 

“Tt has always been a habit of the Kaiser to do 
what has to be done, and to do it at once. Even on 
the morning of his marriage he appeared at the bar- 
racks at Potsdam at 6 o’clock to give a medal toa 
sergeant-major. He was then simply Prince William, 
but to the officers, who were astonished to see him at 
such a moment, he said,‘ I am only doing my duty.’ 
Later,as Emperor, he has said: ‘It is not necessary 
that I live, but it is essential that I work.’ 

“Once on his way to catch a train, and having an 
hour to spare, he stopped to chat with the Austrian 
Ambassador. Suddenly he exclaimed: ‘ Horrors! I 
am late. Pray connect your telephone with my castle, 
that I may bid my wife goodby.’ 

“ They called up the castle, but the Empress was 
not there. Presently a carriage drove up to the em- 
bassy,and out jumped the Empress. She threw her 
arms around the Emperor’s neck, kissed him repeat- 
edly, then turned to the ambassador and said: ‘I beg 
Austria-Hungary’s pardon for interrupting State busi- 
ness.’ 

“He loves to call his children his ‘ little company, 
always takes their photographs with him when he 
travels, and when he returns he always calls upon 
them to assemble, and unpacks with his own hands a 
boxful of presents for them.” 


When Bishop Potter was I1]l.—A new story of 
Col. Robert J. Ingersoll is told by the Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald: 


“Bishop Potter once lay sick, so sick that his life 
was despaired of and even his most intimate friends 
were denied admittance to his bedside. One day, how- 
ever, Colonel Ingersoll called. Bishop Potter, learn- 
ing that Ingersoll was in the house, demanded, de- 
spite the protest of his physicians and nurses, that the 
distinguished agnostic be asked into the sick-room. 

“* How is it, Bishop,’ said Ingersoll after he had 
offered his condolences to the invalid, ‘that Iam so 
highly favored when your other friends are not al- 
lowed to see you?’ 

“* Well, you see, Colonel,’ answered the bishop, 
weakly, ‘I may not recover from this illness, and if I 
do not I have every assurance of seeing the others in 
the next world. I realized that if I wished to see you 
again, I must do it here.’” 


Mr. Cleveland’s Income, — Since Mr. Cleve- 
land’s connection with the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, some journalists have been trying to reckon 
the amount of the ex-President’s income. The story 


has been going the rounds that he has become com- 


paratively rich as a result of financial operations in 


association with his friend Mr. E. C. Benedict, the 
banker. Lately we heard that his income was only 
$5,000a year,and now Harfer’s Weekly, in discuss- 
ing the subject, gives this idea of Mr. Cleveland’s 
wealth : 


“ The truth is that Mr. Cleveland’s income from his 
investments is between $8,000 and $10,000, to which he 
adds an average of about $3,000 by writing occasional 
essays for publication. He might have acquired a 
larger fortune, doubtless, but for the fact that he 
would never permit the bankers to buy or sell stocks 
on margins. Mr. Benedict, however, makes his few 
investments, and they are generally wise ones. Some 
years ago Mr. Cleveland had $5,000 to spare, and Mr. 
Benedict obtained for him the right, which he availed 
himself of, to subscribe for the stock of a projected 





trust company. The knowledge that the former 
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Corliss Coon Collars 
do not develop ‘‘saw edges’’ be- 
cause they are made with a ‘‘gut- 


ter seam. Both inner and outer 
surface linens are folded in over a 
heavy interlining. Instead of a 
sharply folded edge of starched 
linen next the neck, Corliss Coon 
Collars have two equally support- 
ed, rounded edges to withstand 
the wear and put off the day of 
rough edges that chafe the neck. 


Werner has a bit more style than 
ordinary standing collars. It is shaped 
to fit the neck as comfortably as any fold 
collar of the same height. Two heights,— 
Werner, 2% in.; Winton, 24 in. \% sizes. 

Just ask your furnisher for Corliss 

Ooon Collars, If he hasn't them he 
can order for youfrom us. If you are 
not willingly supplied, we will proms. 
ly fill your order direct from the 
factory on receipt of the price, 2 for 
25c; 6 for 75c; $1.50 per dozen. 

Write for “Collar Kinks’’—the new 

book of styles and correct dress. 


Corliss, Coon & Co. 
15 M Street, Troy, N. Y. 








Luxurious Smoking 
French’s Mixture is the highest grade 
smoking tobacco manufactured— 
a superb blend of fine old 
North Carolina Golden 
Leaf, carefully selected 
end perfectly cured. 
Fragrant, deli- 
ctously mild, 
does not bite 
the tongue. 























French’s 
Mixture is 
sold direct 
from factory to 
smoker — cannot 
be bought of dealers. 
Large sam ple package 
for 10 cents, szver or 
stamps. Ask for booklet. 
FRENCH TOBACCO CO. 
Dept. D, Statesvine, N.C. 


The “Best” Light 


a portable 100 candle power light, cost- 
ne aaiy 2 cts. per week. Makes and burns 
itsown gas. Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene, and cheaper than kerosene. No 
Dirt. NoGrease. No Odor. Over 100styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE “‘BEST” LIGHT co. 
> 92 E. 5th Street, CANTON, OHIO. 


FRAGRANT FIR BALSAM SPILLS 


21b, pillow. Postpaid $1.00. BILL DAVEY-GUIDE, 






























No. Sebago. Me. 
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President was to become one of their shareholders in- | 
spired the promoters with a brilliant idea. After con- | 
sultation they’sought Mr. Benedict, and, through him, 
offered Mr. Cleveland the presidency of the company 
at a salary of $50,000 a year. It was a legitimate un- 
dertaking, backed by reputable men, but Mr. Cleve- 
land somewhat reluctantly declined on the ground 
that he was unacquainted with the details of the busi- 
ness, and that the condition of his health would not 
permit of the severe application requisite to effective 
service. Again he was urged to accept, with the as- 
surance that his duties would be nominal, his mere 
official connection with the company being considered 
sufficient recompense for his remuneration. Mr. 
Cleveland replied simply that that would seem to him 
too much like selling the use of his name, which, of 
course, he could not do. That closed the incident.” 








The French Stanley. — Count Savorgnan de} 
Brazza, who died in West Africa on September 15, | 
will rank as one of the great French explorers and 
colonial organizers, says the New York Swz. In | 
twenty years, according to that paper, he explored the 
vast region known as the French Kongo, founded and 
maintained twenty-one stations among the 15,000,000 
natives, organized a large part of the territory as a| _ 


without shedding blood. But after he returned to | 


French colony, stopped wars between the tribes, estab- 
lished friendly relations with them, and did all this | T 


France, in 1903, much of his good work was undone by 
the coercive measures of the French officials in col- 
lecting the hut tax from the natives. De Brazza was 
sent back to the Kongo in April last to report on the 
situation, and his report was received only a few 
weeks before his death. An American trader named 
Steckelmann told a Sum reporter an incident he wit- 


nessed on the Quilu River that illustrates the charac- 


ter of De Brazza and his way of dealing with the na- 
tives. 


““Steckelmann said he saw a slender, sad-faced, 
poorly clad white man emerge from the forest, ap- 
proach a village and ask for food. He was the Gover- | 
nor of the French Kongo and was off on one of his 
long tramps. The natives refused to give him food | 
and told him he had better go on his way. 

“ The explorer said nothing, but ordered his carriers | 
to lay down their loads and to unpack the instruments, 
with which he set about making observations for posi- 
tion and altitude. The strangest sight the natives 
ever saw was this white man studying his instru- 
ments and figuring away on a bit of paper. They | 
concluded that he was not a person to trifle with and 
that his sextant was a powerful fetish. | 

“At length he finished his work, took a tin plate | 
and a large spoon, walked up to a pot where some na- 
tives had been cooking their evening meal, helped 
himself liberally to their meat and vegetables, sat 
down by a tree and regaled himself with native 
cookery. He knew just the impression he had made 
upon the native mind and just what to do. 

“ Then he told the villagers that his men were hun- 
gry and must be fed. The natives gave them all they 
could eat. De Brazza slept in the village that night, 
and next morning paid the natives well for what they 
had given him and took his departure.” 








MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Gallant Kansan in a Hospital.—A sense of 
humor and a delicate compliment was that of a Hol- 
ton boy who was lying in a hospital. The pretty 
nurse overheard him exclaim: “Oh, my Lord!” 
Wishing to rebuke him kindly, she came to his bed- 
side and said: “Ithink that I heard you call upon 
the name of the Lord. I am one of His daughters. 
Is there anything I can do for you?” He looked up 
into her lovely face and with every mark of respect 
and admiration, remarked: ‘‘ Yes; ask Him how He 
would like me for a son-in-law.” — The Holton 
Recorder. 

Looking for Passes, too,—The late Judge Clark 
of the Supreme Court of New Hampshire told a story 
about a ‘French-Canadian whom he naturalized. 
The Judge, after questioning the Frenchman at some 
length, ended with the following query: 
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GUNNING 
GOOD DOGS, A WAGON 
AND 


DU PONT SMOKELESS. 


E. |. Du Pont Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 











* Well, I suppose you know this is a free country?” 




















372 Fifth Avenue, New York SOS oe 


he New International Encyclopsedia 
IN 20 OCTAVO VOLUMES 


16,329 pages, 67,097 titles, treating cver 100,000 subjects, 700 full-page illustrations, 200 
maps, and many thousands of illustrations in the text. 


Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., President of Johns Hopkins University (1876-1902), 
afterward President of Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor in Columbia University, 


EDITORS-IN-CHIEF 
A Frank Moore Colby, M.A., Late Professor in New York University. 








THE BOOKS HE CANNOT CARRY HOME 


but the books every school boy needs and must have at home if 
HE WILL GET THE BEST RESULTS FROM HIS SCHOOL WORK 


q Consider at the beginning of the new school year whether your library has the books it 
should have to answer his questions, to help him in his work, or whether you are giving 
him a handicap that will let his better equipped schoolmates outstrip him. 

q Are you willing to let your children suffer this handicap? 

q The New International Encyclopedia is perfectly adapted for the student's use. 
As proof of it, over 2,000 Public Schools, as well as Public Libraries, Colleges and Uni- 
versities have already purchased it, though publication was completed only last year. 

q@ It is the encyclopedia teachers are using, the one to which they refer their pupils. 
New enough to tell present-day truths about all people and things; so accurate and 
scholarly as to meet the demands of the expert, yet clear and simple enough in 

its language to be understood by achild; more profusely illustrated than any 
other; arranged so skilfully that looking up a topic is as easy as finding a at 
word in a dictionary; edited by men closely identified with America’s educa- s ; & 
tional matters; written by men who are authorities on their subjects ; Ry os Oe 
prepared from an American standpoint, international in its character, Sai” 
and published by one of the oldest and most favorably known publish- oe ay os 
ing houses in America. s 


q We do not ask you to buy without questioning—we 

simply ask you to read the excellent and interesting 

80-page book on encyclopedias which we have ee” Lo ™ 

published and will send you free on request. Sa 

q If you have children, or care to know os se 

things yourself, you will surely be will- Pe" 

ing to do this much — write to-day. es 
—_ & XS uM 

DODD, MEAD @ COMPANY “3° ss. 


SY 
PUBLISHERS s 


F ES 
Pe ae rer = oe os 8° a 
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SAVE S 
Valo2/73, 


ERE is confirmation, direc/, 

positive, convincing, that 
The Peck-Williamson UN DER- 
FEED Furnace will save you 
% to % on your coal bills: 





























“After looking at several fur- 
nices, including hot-air and hot- 
water heat, 1 heard of The Peck- 
Williamson UNDERFEED and 
bought one from you. My house 
is 28x34, with 8 rooms, bath and 
attic. I had no trouble in keeping 
the rooms at 74 degrees during the 
coldest weather of «2 degrees below 
zero. A neighbor built a house about 
the same size and by the same con- 
tractor, put in hot-water heat, used 
$75.00 worth of coal, and could not 
keep his house warm enough to keep 
the pipes from freezing. I used 8 
tons of ‘Cherokee’ Nut Coal, at an 
expense of $27.00. ‘The Furnace is 
easily managed, with but little smoke 
and ashes. I can recommend ‘lhe 
Peck- Williamson UNDERKFEED 
Furnace to any one who is going to 
build.” 


The above was written recently to 
our agent in Kansas City, Mo., by 
Mr. James E. Lawrence, Mining 
Engineer and Metallurgist, 2334 
Benton Bly’d., Kansas City, Mo. 


unsolicited. It will pay you to 
investigate. 
Heating Plans and Services of our Engineering 
Department Absolutely FREE. 
We want to send you FREE our UNDERFEED 
Look and facsimile voluntary letters proving 
every claim we make. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO., 304 W. Fifth St. 
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Hundreds of such letters come tous |» 








Cincinnati, 
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The reply was prompt: “ Naw, this is no free 
country; me pay my fare from Can-a-daa.”’— Boston 
Herald. 





Not Formally Introduced,—Uncle Nehemiah, 
the proprietor of a ramshackle little hotel in Mobile, 
was aghast at finding a newly arrived guést with his 
arm around his daughter's waist. 

“* Mandy, tell that niggah to take his ahm’way from 
’round yo’ wais’,” he indignantly commanded. 

“* Tell him yo’self,’ said Amanda. “.He’s a puffect 
stranger to me.”—Lifppincott’s Magazine. 


The only 
fountain penholder 
in which you can use 
any style or size steel or gold 
pen interchangeably, and that may be 
carried in any posttion without leaking. 
There is no gravity pen made that does 
not leak and flood. The Kiio ts nota 
gravity pen, but acontrolled feed, there- 
fore leaking or flooding is impossible. 





The Customs Inspector.—In order to study 
brietly the Custom-house system as applied to return- 
ing trav.lers let us witness the arrival from abroad KLIO INK-CONTROLLED HOLDER 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. FOUNTAIN PEN 
“ Ah! how happy I am to be once more where free- 
dom reigns !” said the Secretary as he walked proudly | dorsements we daily receive from 


down the gangway plank. former users of the ordinary gravity 
“ Wait!” pens prove this. Get the pen that will 


The speaker was a short-set man with a thick face eyed gage CULRANTEED 
and a wide voice. 


FOR FIVE YEARS. Will last a life- 
The Secretary paled his cheeks. time. Returnable in ten days if not 
0 ct eon 8” entirely satisfactory and your money 

10 are you?” = refunded. Price, $1.00; $1.50; $2.00. 
“Tam an American citizen; leave me pass!” ex- Write for full descriptive catalog. 
claimed the Secretary. 


s ul 
“So am I,” said the man with a thick face; “and Louis Winter, : 7 lnk Supply 
nothing passes me. You have been to Europe, have Center Ave. E, Controlled 
you not?” ‘ 
“Do you think I used the ‘ Kaiser Wilhem the 
Grocer’ to come from Staten Island ?” asked the Sec- 
retary. 
The man laughed, loosely. 
“ Swear !”’ he said. 
“ At you?” inquired the Secretary. 
“* Swear you are not a smuggler,” said the man. 
“T ought to kick you for such an insult,” said the | 
Secretary. 
“ Business before pleasure,” said the man; “ swear 
that you are not a robber.” 
The Secretary did so. 
“ Now that you have sworn I will go through your 
trunks to see if you are a liar!” said the man. 
“Surely you should receive one of my best kicks,” 
said the Secretary. 
* Formality first, fun later, 


You will keep on experimenting until 
you get the KLIO. The hearty en- 














Save your 


Coal 


the largest trunk. ; 
“ t what is this?” In winter most houses are over-heated ; wasting 
Aha! what is this ? haa" : | coal and causing illness. Save one- fourth your 
“It is a pair of open-work socks,” said the Secre-| | coal; protect your family from LaGrippe and 
tary. |{ Pneumonia by having your house temperature 


“Opened in Europe—yes? Bad business! bad busi- automatically controlled, 


ness! I begin to suspect you. What is this?” 

“That is my pair of pajamas !” said the Secretary. 

“ Pajamas?” 

* Put them back, please!” said the Secretary. ‘A | 
man’s pajamas are not for the vulgar gaze of the| AUTOMATIC 
world!” | 
* Pajamas!” said the man. : 
““ My pajamas!” said the Secretary. | HEAT REGULATOR 
“ They look like a Chinaman’s Sunday trousers— | 

| 


yes?” will do it. Can be easily attached to any furnace 


” said the man, upsetting 





+ 








HAVE YOU TASTED IT? 





NUT GHOCOLATE 






Sold by all first class 
Grocers & Druggists. 


will deliver free upon 
receipt of price 15¢ per cake. 
¥ Cocoa & Chocolate Works- 


18th. St. & Irving Place, New York City. 








If not hardled by yours: 








The Secretary looked into the pitiless faces of the | } Steam o> at a _ oe saved 
es, erature yo 
multitude which was gazing into his trunk, but they deck without attention. No renter soul eg 
handed him nothing save small bunches of laughter. | ff withoutit. Used in residences all over the world. 
“Come!” said the man, “ where is the Chink that | J Send for free book. ; 
goes with this wearing apparel? Did you hear over FREE TRIAL rf ipa 


the wireless system about the labor strikes and try to | poWERS REGULATOR CO., 37 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








smuggle in some cheap labor?” & 113 Fifth Ave., New York City. “ 
“T assure you that I wear those pajamas myself!” | | 


said the Secretary, interruptinga sob in his throat. 








“ You wear these pajamas? When? why? where?” Whi s d 1 
“In the secrecy of my boudoir,” said the Secretary. itman a d € 
“ Aha!” said the man, “so you have some boudoir, ' phe one saddle always preferred by 
too! Bad business! bad business! I have never pee oy wien, se me bles. 
. es eo > 
heard of a Boudoir Trust, therefore we do not make | jn every line—always comfortable for 
such a thing in this country. ‘the horse and rider. Complete cata- 


FF ‘ logue sent free, showing the Whitman 
“ My suspicions are getting louder,” continued the , for men and women, and everything 


. : from *‘ Saddle to Spur.” Address 
man. “I will have to dig a tunnel through your neck- veo : 
: Pte : , The Mehibach 8 .. 104 Chambers St.. New York 
ties to see if you have a café au lait or a café chan. The Mehibach Saddle Co.. 104 Chamber es 
: | Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE Co. 


” 





Tensei your children to use me—youth’s and child's size. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
‘his means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 

like our brass. 

















Adults’ 35c. 
Youths’ 2c Children’s 26c. 
Ry mail or at dealers. Send for our free 
booklet,**Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 44 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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feuse in the trunk. When a man gets nervous it is 
always wise to watch him.” 

Then the man waded into the Secretary’s other 
trunks, two-stepped over his negligee shirts, waltzed 
through his waistcoats, and did a polka amidst the 
ruins of his dress-suit. 

“ What is the verdict?” 
battle was over. 

“Not guilty, but you 
smiling briefly.—From 
ingham Company). 


said the Secretary after the 


might be 
The Silly 


”’ said the man, 
Syc lopedia (Dill- 





An Alternative.—“ Poor fellow! His doctor tells 
him the only thing that will cure him is a course of 
mud baths, and he can’t afford to go to the mud 
springs.” 

“ But surely he can go into politics and let the mud 
come to him.”— Philadelphia Ledger. 


Just Her Luck. —Mrs. JAckson: “ Wal, Par- 
son, I knows de Bible says de meek shall inherit de 
earth; an’ I tries to be meek as I kin!” 

PARSON PoLHEMUS: “ Dat’s right, sistah ! 
right.” 

Mrs. JAcKSoN: “ But it'll be jest mah luck, when 
it comes time fo’ me to inherit de earth, dat dare’ll be 
municipal ownership.” —- Pack. 


Dat’s 





A Full Stop.—A returned traveler who spent half 
of his holiday in a tour of Ireland brought back a 
sample of the happy-go-lucky wit of the Irish “ jarvey,” 
or driver. In a breakneck race down a hill he sud- 
denly realized that the spirited little Irish mare was 
running away. 

“ Pull her up!” he shouted, excitedly. 

“Hold tight, your returned the 
easily. 

“ Pull her up!” again commanded the traveler, ma- 
king a grab for the reins. 

“ For your life don’t touch the reins,”’ 
swered, without tightening his grip. 
as rotten as pears.” 


honor,” jarvey, 


* Sure 


The traveler made ready to jump, but the jarvey 


laid a soothing hand on his shoulder. 

“Sit easy,” he said, reassuringly. 
into the river at the bridge below here. 
stop her.”— The Youth's 


Sure, that’l 
Companion. 


A Tunnel Happening.— After acquiring a con- 
siderable amount of money in the United States, a 
young Manchester man returned home, and decided to 
give his old father a treat by taking him to London to 
see the sights. It wasa great event for the father, 
who had never been in a train before, and he com- 
menced the journey with trepidation and many out- 
spoken anticipations of dire events to follow, All 
went well until the train suddenly dashed into a tun- 
nel. Bang went the old man’s fist on his son’s nose as 
he cried, ‘I told you something would happen, you 
young villain! I’m struck blind!*—77/-Bits. 





Why the Plaster Didn’t Stick. — For the first 
time in his life poor 6ld Daddy ©’ Alligan felt very ill, 





the jarvey an- | 
, they’re | 


“ll turn her | 
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Sensible. Serviceable, Satisfactory Underwear 


Munsing Union Suits 
For Men, Women and Children 


In quality fine enough for the most fastidious, in cost 
so moderate that they may be enjoyed by all. 
Whether considered from the standpoint of health, dur- 
ability, appearance or price, the Munsing Underwear 
merits patronage. The yarns used are the best that can 
be secured. The various fabrics manufactured are the 
finest that can be produced for the prices quoted. Com- 
bination suits to retail at one dollar are shaped and 
finished with the same care as the higher priced garments. 
The fact that people who once wear the Munsing 
Underwear can seldom be induced to buy any other 
kind is the best sort of evidence as to the merit of the 
goods. A daily production of 10,000 garments is insuf- 
ficient to supply the demand, A trial will convince you. 
Whether in need of underwear at the present time or 
not you ought to send for some of our doll’s vests. For 
children’s parties, birthday celebrations, church fairs and 
Christmas dolls the dainty pink or blue garments are in 
great demand. You can make some little girl very happy 
by presenting her with a complete set, one pink, one 
blue. One vest for three two cent stamps; two vests 
for five two cent stamps; a whole dozen for fifty cents. 
With the vests will be sent a handsome booklet showing 
illustrations of all Munsing Underwear styles for men, 
women and children; also sample pieces of all light, 
medium and heavy weight Munsing Underwear fabrics. 


The Perfect Fitting, Popular Priced 





The Northwestern Knitting Co., 223 Lyndale Ave. N., Minneapolis. 








A 


Our lines include Builders’, Cabinet and Piano Hard- 








Combination Bench 
and Tool Cabinet 


SOLID OAK, brass-trimmed, highly finished 
cabinet, with work-bench and vise, and 95 of the 
finest quality standard carpenters’ tools. 


Complete, as illus- 

trated above, - - - $85.00 
We make also the following Outfits.in 

polished oak, brass-trimmed Wall Cabi- 

nets shaped like a suit case, but larger, 

with same grade of tools as above : 


No. 53, 14 Tools. . $5.00 


No. 52,24 “ . . 10.00 
No. 53,36 “ . . 15,00 
No. 54,40 “ . . 20.00 


Our prices are f. 0. b. New York, giving 
the best tools made (instead of cheap tools, 


and Dr. Squills had sent a porous-plaster to ease the 
pain in his back. 

“Well, Daddy,” he said, on his visit next day, “ and 
did the plaster do you any good?” 

“It’s early days to talk yet, doctor,” 
tient. “ Oi can’t say that it has helped me much up to 
now; but you know Oi only took it last night.” 

“ Took it? What do you mean?” 

“Mane? Why, sure Oi mane that Oi chewed and 
chewed for half an hour on the ould thing, and then 
Oi had to send it down hull. Seems to me if they’d 
bile the plasters a little more and not put so much 
pepper in, they’d be easier to chew up, and wouldn’t 


S . Ye incni =f 9? F a dey —o 
scorch a body’s insoide so.” — 7i#-Bits. Registered Trade Mark 


and paying the freight). 
Special Tool Outfit Catal gue No. 1736 


illustrates and describes all five outfits. 
Send for copy. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 


Hardware, Tools, Supplies and Piano Materials, 
New York, Since 1848. 
4th Ave. and 13ih St., Block South of Union Square. 


BRIGHTON 


Flat Clasp Garter 


for solid comfort. The newest shades and designs 
of one piece, silk web. All metal parts nickeled, 
cannot rust. 25 cents a pair, all dealers or by mail. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 


ware, Bolts, Screws, Nuts and Factory Supplies, and 
all kinds of Small Tools for Wood and Metal Workers 
(also Benches and Tools for Manual Training). We 
deal with consumers direct and invite correspondence. 


replied the pa- We issue many Special 


among which are the following : 

No. 1737, Wood-Cuarvers’ Tools 

No. 1738, Clay Modeling and Plaster 
Carving Tools 

No. 1739, Venetian Tron and Tools 

No. 1768, © Tourist”? Autokit 


Catalogues, 
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He Saw Double.—<A Scotch minister and his ser- | 
vant, who were coming home from a wedding, began | 
to consider the state into which their potations at the 
wedding feast had left them. ‘‘ Sandy,” said the min- 
ister, “ just stop a minute here till I go ahead. May- 
be I don’t walk very steady and the goodwife might 
remark something not just right.”” He walked ahead 
of the servant for a short distance, and then asked: 
“ How is it? Am I walking straight?” “Oh, ay,” 
answered Sandy, thickly, * ve’re a’ recht—but who’s 
that who’s with you?”’— Sa n Franciseo Argonaut, 























Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publicai:on when writing to advertisers. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 
* September 23.— President Palma is reelected in 
Cuba. 


‘Another conference on Morocco is held at Paris. 


Norway and Sweden sign an agreement of parti- 
tion, Compulsory reference to The Hague of 
all eae isputes is provided for in the pro- 
tocols. 


September 24.—Four Chinese officials are killed and 
a pores, eceaes Wu Ting Fang, are 
wounded at Peking by the explosion of a thom> 


in a private car. 


Tatars and Armenians sign a truce, effective 
October 14, to end bloodshed and pillage in the 
Caucasus. 


September 25.—Godefroi Cavaignac, distinguished 
French statesman and Minister of War during 
the Dreyfus case, dies at Saint Calais, France. 

The Japanese pic continues to demand the 
resignation of the Cabinet, the dissatisfaction 
over the terms of peace being universal. 


September 26.— The text of the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty is made public ; its main feature peeviios 
that_in case of attack on one of the allies bya 
single power the other ally must assist. 

It is reported from Paris that a Russian loan of 
me will be divided between Paris and 
rlin. 


The Zemstvo Congress at Moscow adopts a 








platform demanding peores pomical privileges 
— greater freedom for individuals of every | 
class. 


A typhoon at Manila kills five persons and wrecks | 
nearly half of the native district of the city. 


September 27.—Fifty persons are injured in rioting 
between Socialists and members of Coalition 
parties at Budapest. 


How to Make Rich Coffee that 


Leaves no Bad_ Effect 





























Does it make you nervous or irritable? 

If so, do you know why? 

Well, it’s because a// coffee con- 
tains a most injurious acid which the text 
books cail Tannin: 

This Tannin—the injurious part of coffee 
ra. found only in the outer shell of the coffee 

ean. 

The nutritious and 
fragrant element of cof- 
fee, among which is 
the element the text books 
call Caffeine, are contained 
in the inside of the bean. 

You drink coffee for the 
beneficent Caffeine,and other 
nutritious elements,sothat you 
never would feel any injurious 
effects from this nectar were it 
not for the Tannin. 


Db” coffee ever keep you awake nights ? 


ee D 


ae 
<= 


a 


Well, then,you ask,isn’t it possible “ii 
to get rid of the Tannin,the health destroy- 
ing element of coffee. And, if so, can’t one 
drink all the coffee desired, to the delight of 
the palate and yet without injurious effect? 

Surely,but there is only one way to do this,and 
that way isby preparing your coffee with the Tan- 
nin-eleminating Universal Coffee Percolator. 

—Why? Well, you see the injurious element of 
coffee is only released from the bean when the cof- 
feeis dotled, because, it is contained in the woody 
outer shell,—and it is a positive fact that nothing 
but boiling water will affect woody fibre. 
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England’s treaty with Japan is drawing Russia | 


and Germany closer together; St. Petersburg is 
alarmed at the new pact. 

Mr. Lévland, Norwegian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, says that the nation will soon ask for 
recognition from the Powers. 


September 28.—The protocol of an agreement be- 
tween France and Germany on questions arising 
out of the proposed Moroccan conference is 
signed at Paris. 

Mr. Witte arrives at St. Petersburg and is greeted 
by a large crowd with cheers and an address of 
welcome. 


September 29.—Late reports from Manila state that 
eleven Americans, including all the naval officers 
on the Coast-guard cutter Leyte, were drowned in 
the typhoon. 


Domestic. 


September 23.—The Ohio campaign is opened at 
Bellefontaine with speeches by Vice-President 
ae Senator Foraker, and Governor Her- 
rick. 


President Roosevelt decides to make his Southern 
‘rip a planned, despite the yellow-fever out- 
reak. 


The Republican State Committee of Delaware 
takes steps to meet representatives of the Union 
Republicans.in the interest of harmony. 


September 24.—There is talk in Washington of Mr. 
Meyer, the United States Ambassador to 
Russia, succeeding Mr. Bonaparte as Secretary 
of the Navy when Mr. Bonaparte becomes 
Attorney-general, upon the retirement of Mr. 
Moody. 


Seven new cases of yellow fever are reported from 
Pensacola, Fla., twenty-four from New Orleans, 
and five from Mississippi. 


September 25.—Health officials of Mississippi and 
Tennessee announce that they will waive the 
quarantine gr to allow the President 
and his party to visit New Orleans. 

A. B. Stickney, president of the Chicago Great 
Western Railroad, declares that beef men 
named the freight rates railroads must accept 
for carrying dressed meats. 


In the case of Venezuela against the New York 
and Bermudez Asphalt Company, it is declared 
that General Matos demanded $10,000 from the 
company for protection. 


United States Senator Dryden, president of the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company, renews 
his campaign for federal control of life insur- 
ance, 


September 26.—John D. Rockefeller is moved to 
tears when 400 Clevelanderscall on him on the 
fifty-second anniversary of his arrival in Cleve- 
land as a poor boy. oe 


An insurance examiner of Illinois declares that 
thousands of policy-holders have been left prac- 
tically uninsured, tho still paying premiums, by 
the consolidation of small companies. 


September 27.—Secretary Taft arrives at San Fran- 
cisco from his trip to the Philippines and says 
that he had not found political conditions as 
good as they should be. 


Now, unfortunately most people are forced to drink theinjurious elements because they 
prepare their coffee by boiling. But since the perfection of the 


“Universal’Coffee Percolator 





it is easy to prepare coffee without botling which 
means coffee free from the injurious Tannin and 
which means coffee containing only the fragrant 
and healthy elements of the bean. 


How is this done, you ask? 

Just note the illustration of the Percolator. 

To make coffee, first place the ground coffee 
in the cup at the top of the pot. Then fill the 
lower part of the pot with cold water. 

See that tube extending from the bottom of 
the pot right to the top of the cup? 

Well, this tube is hollow, and atits lower end 
there is a valve which fits on an air-tight base. 

As soon as you place the tube in the pot, it 
fills with some of the water you have put there, 
The valve at the lower end of the tube also con- 
tains water. 

Just put the pot on a gas or any other stove, 
turn on your heat and the Percolator is ready for 
making the healthiest, most delicious cup of 
coffee you ever tasted. 

* * * 

You see, the heat turns the small bubble of 
water in the valve into steam almost imme- 
diately. 

This steam forces the co/d water in the tube 
into the cup containing the coffee grounds. 
Then this water in turn drips through the 
coffee in the cup into the pot beneath, carrying 
with it the Caffeine and other fragrant elements 
of the bean but never releasing the injurious 
acid—Tannin. 

Because the beneficent and fragrant ele- 





ments being in the soft part of the bean can 
be extracted with cold water, while the Tannin 
being in the hard or woody part of the bean 
requires boiling to extract. 

Now, when all the water in the tube has 
been forced into the cup, the tube fills up again 
with cold water from the pot. 

This process of forcing water into the cup 
containing the coffee keeps repeating itself, while 
the water in the pot gradually heats, but need 
not boil before being ready to serve,so that none 
of the Tannin need be released—and as the coffee 
is thoroughly made before steam is given off, 
none of its strength and freshness is lost. 

Thus in12 minutes, the Universal Percolator 
makes coffee, as hot as you can drink 
it, containing all the deliciously fragrant ele- 
ments of the Coffee, and absolutely free from 
the injurious acids. 

So youcan easily understand why, if you 
quit boiling coffee, as you must with all ordi- 
nary coffee makers, and use only the Universal 
Percolator, you will be able to drink all the rich, 
fragrant, beneficent coffee you want without 
ever being made nervous or kept awake. 

Ask your dealer to show you the Universal 
Coffee Percolator. 

Or, if you would like to first know more 
about its positive merit, drop us a postal, giving 
your name and address and we will send you 
free a book that gives you the fullest possible 
information. Write us today. LANDERS, FRARY 
& CLark, ss Commercial St., New Britain, Conn, 




















| FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered 
by the 


LANGUAGE- 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal 
Common Sense 
Method of 
Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal 


YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF 
EACH WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice 
several times a day at spare moments gives a thorough 
mastery of conversational Freneh, German, Spanish, or 
Italian, Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter. 


International Language-Phone Method 
1103 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th St., N.Y. 
















CHARMING GLIMPSES OF A FASCINATING LAND 


THINGS SEEN 
JIN MOROCCO 


| By A. J. DAWSON 

Author of *‘ Daniel Whyte,” ‘* African Nights’ Enter- 
| tainment,” **‘ Hidden Manna,” etc., etc. 

A bundle of fascinating sketches, stories, jottings, 
impressions, and tributes from Morocco. The author 
combines intimate knowledge with the skill to impart 
and the imagination to vivify it. He reproduces the 
Oriental atmosphere sheieabiy in this book. 

‘His vivid and realistic pictures of the Moor and 
his country can hardly fail to be largely read with profit 
and enlightenment by all who would know something 
of Morocco as it really is.”—Daily Telegraph. 
8vo, cloth, ornamental cover, 17 full-page illustrations. 

$2.50 net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 

















TOLSTOY’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS. Con- 
taining new translations by AyLMER MAupDE. 12mo, 
cloth, 372 pages $1.00, Funk & Wagnalls Company, 

| Pubs., New York. 





Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Long recognized as the 
best of pictures: choice 
as gifts to friends and for 
the adornment of one’s 
own walls. ‘‘ Really all § 
that an artist could ask 
in thereproduction of his 
work,” write.. ELIHU 
VEDDER. Fifty cents 
to $20.00. At art stores, 
or sent onapproval. Full 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE sent 
only upon receipt of 25 
cents (stamps), which 
charge, however, may be 
rom a subse- — 
went purchase of the 
nts themselves. (List [j 

of our new subjects alone 
sent upon receipt of 6 
cents in stamps.) This 
picture, by Taylor, 
‘MAIDENHOOD,” 
$1.25, $2.50, $5.00: copy- 
right, 1904,6y The Curtis 
Publishing Co.; 1905, by 


Curtis & CAMERON 


Pieree Bldg. 
a Pub. Library Boston 
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you tne practical advantages of The 

Globe-Wernicke Vertical Filing 

Systems for all sizes of papers, docu- 

ments, etc., as well as simple but 

effective methods of letter filing. 
Write for Booklet 89 M 

and catalog 805. 


The Globe“Wernieke Ca 
CINCINNATI. 
Branch Stores: New York, Chicago, Boston.| 
























A USEFUL 
ARTICLE 
25 cents 


One used daily, 
, : saving time and 
: - trouble, is the 
“COOK POCKET PENCIL SHARPENER.” 
Used like a knife, making any length point de- 
sired, retaining the chips ina little box. Blades 
are of the best tempered steel, body is brass and 
heavily nickeled, size convenient for pocket or 
purse. For sale by dealers or sent by mail on 
receipt of 25 cts. Stamps taken 


H. C. COOK COMPANY, 
17 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 
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Schwarzschild & Sulzberger, packers, are sub- 
poenaed as a government witness in the Beef 
Trust cases to testify against J. Ogden Armour. 

Testimony before the insurance investigation 
committee shows that the officials of the Equi- 
table participated in the profits of syndicates for 
which the society advanced the money. 

Owing to a disagreement with the Citizens’ 
Union leaders, the New York city Republicans 
will nominate a straight ticket. 

Wheeler H. Peckham, well-known 
lawyer, dies in his office. 


New York 


September 28.— Secretary Shaw, addressing the 
Ohio Bankers’ Association, at Cleveland, urges 
that a more elastic currency system be adopted. 


September 29. -It is stated before the insurance in- 
vestigation committee that the three big insur- 
ance companies cooperated in employing agents 
to appear before legislative bodies throughout 
the country. 

The President directs that preparations be made 
to entertain Prince Louis of Battenberg and the 
British syeadon, which will visit Annapolis 


and New York in November. 
Frank Beard, well-known illustrator, dies in 
Chicago. 





CONTINUOUS INDEX. 


Below will be found an index covering the issues of 
THE LITERARY DiGeEsT for the last three months. 
Each week the subjects for the week previous will be 
added, and the subjects for the issue fourteen weeks 
previous will be eliminated, so that the reader will 
always be able to turn readily to any topic considered 
in our columns during the preceding three months. 


Acting, art of, A dramatist on the, 243 
Addicks, The passing of, 296 
Africa, Central, The drying of, 148 
Agnosticism responsible for social evils, 53 
Agnostic’s refusal] to be miserable, 180 
Agriculture, Department of, Scandals in, 202 
Air-ship in New York, A successful, 296 
Alcohol and the medical profession, 175 
America, Danger from cholera in, 404 
French view of corruption in, 220 
in the new grouping of the Powers, 124 
American historians compared, 143 
laborers deported from Canada, 57 
literature, Mob spirit in, 77 
naval development, Italian view of, 391 
painting and American history, 302 
paintings, Collecting, 142 
scholarship, British thrust at, 141 
science through German eyes, 454 
temperament in painting, 171 
Anesthetic, A new, 47 
Arbitration movement, Progress of the, 266 
Architecture, National expression in, 304 
Arctic as a health resort, The, 419 
gas factory, An, 306 
Art, Great religious work of, 182 
How it may aid religion, 280 
Modern, Biblical influences in, 380 
Asphyxiation, Warnings of, 117 
Athletics, “ Professional amateurs ” in, 39 


Bacon appointment, the, Business interests and, 373 
Balfour’s plight as the French view it, 314 
Balzac, Notable tribute to, 274 
Barrie, J. M., The fairyland drama of, 43 
Battle won by telephone, 146 
Beef trust indictments, 42 
“* Bennington” disaster, The, 138 
Auguries of the, 167 
fisdings, Dissatisfaction over the, 340 
__. Negligence on the, 297 
Bible as model of style, Inadequacy of, 79 
Babylonian sources of the, 311 
Big-game herds, Last of the, 337 
Birth-rate, The declining, 294 
Bjoerkoe, The mystery of, 253 
Blue light as an anesthetic, 174 
Body as a source of electric light, The, 453 
Books reviewed : : 
Alaska and the Klondike (McLain), 428 
Antarctica; or, Two Years amongst the Ice of 
the South Pole (Andersson) , 427 
Autobiography of Andrew D. White, 187 
Beautiful Lady, The (Tarkington), 93 
Belted Seas, The (Colton), 318 
Divine Fire, The (Sinclair), 317 
ames Watt (Carnegie), 94 
6rn Uhl (Frenssen), 318 
.ife of Thomas Hart Benton (Meigs) , 94 
Love Triumphant (Knowles), 188 
Miss Bellard’s Inspiration (Howells), 187 








You can atop forgetting bya littleprac- 
+ tice and a fewsimple rules. You can study 

. my course anywhere, any time, in spare 
moments. You are no greater inteilectually than 
dem tepaei! Simple, inexpensive. Increases business 
capacity, social standing by giving an alert, ready memory 
for, names, faces, business details, study. Develops will, 
concentration, conversation, public speaking, writing, 
ete. Write to-day for free copy of my interesting booklet, 

How to Remember.” Address 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY,754 Kimball Hall,Chicago 
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A lamp- 
chimney 


Not any old tubular 
piece of glass is a 
good lamp-chimney— 
bear in mind that the 
lamp-chimney makes 
the lamp work. 

Macsetu’s chimney; 
my name on it if it is 
genuine. 

My Index explains «1 
these things fully and 
interestingly; tells how 
It’s 
free—let me send it to 
you. Address 


MacBETH, Pittsburgh. 


to care for lamps. 





TYPEWRITERS 


Appeal to Your Sense and 
Your Senses. 


They have the light touch which makes 
for speed and attractive writing. 


Tue SmitH Prem:erR TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branch Stores Everywhere 








Interested in Second-hand BOOKS ? 


Send ten cents for sample copy of BOOK WANTS, a Monthly 
devoted to purchase and disposal of second-hand books. 


BOOK WANTS PUBLISHING CO., 515D, West 173d St., N. Y, City. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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CONTINUOUS INDEX (Continued). 


Books Reviewed : 
Modern Utopia, A (Wells), 427 
Parisians Out of Doors (Smith), 317 
Shining Ferry (Q 
Short 
(Thorpe), 9 
Smoke-Eaters, The (O’ Higgins), 22 
Sunny Side of the Street, i 1e (Wilder), 188 
Walking Delegate, The (Scott), 428 
Bottle-washer, Au automatic, 50 
Bouguereau’s death, 301 
Breed, The American, 275 
British army contract scandals, 88 
British journalism, ‘The revolution in, 379 
Brunetiére’s, Mr., conversion, An analysis of, 54 
Buddhism as a religion for lapsed Christians, 350 


uiller-Couch), « 


California, Oil fuel as the salvation of, 275 
Canal commission, ‘Troubles of the, 168 
Canada’s growth and American immigration, 
Canards of the silly season, Foreign, 390 
Carelessness, Our National, 415 
Castro in a warlike mood again, 298 
Caucasus, A new outbreak in the, 409 
Chew, How to, and how to swallow, 347 
Chicago teamsters’ strike, Losses in, 166 
Child’s capacity for religion, The, 458 
Chinese boycott, Alarm over, 203 _ 
French justification of the, 285 
Latest aspects of, 293 
Chinese physicians, 144 
~ Results of the, 38 
Christ and the sense of justice, 52 
Christian citizenship, 349 
tenets the Jews may adopt, 420 
Christianity illustrated by a contrast, 282 
Scotch and English, compared, 52 
the most inclusive of all religions, 460 
Church and labor, Recent approaches between, 386 
architecture, Two new influences in, 180 
as a brotherhood, The, 123 
as a “ school of fine arts,” The, 150 
Churches in America, New attitude of, 87 
Clergymen, Honor among, 421 
Coal miners and President Roosevelt, 238 
Coal strike, Mutterings of a new, 338 
Compass points, Universal symbols for, 176 


3 
4 


Congregational Church, Liturgical unrest in the, 15 


Congress, Cutting out work for, 237 
Convict labor, How to employ, 372 
Cotton-crop reports, Scandal of, 103 
Cranes, Magnetic, 83 : 
Critics disagree, Where, 273 

Crops, Promise of record, 264 

Crystal or organism, 84 

Cuba’s governing ability, Doubting, 374 


Curzon, Lord, and England's new Indian policy, 354 


Lord, What caused the resignation o 
Czar, offers a stone for bread, 217 
reappears asa peace advocate, 443 


. 295 


D’ Annunzio’s unsuccessful tragedy, 46 
Decadent revival, A, 343 
Deficit, Government, 76 
Department graft scandal, Another, 299 
Depew, Senator, and “ Equitable’”’ Finance, 106 
Diamonds, The making paste, 82 
Disease, Animal] forms as breeders of, 384 
Disestablishment, Combes in defense of, 463 
Dodge, Mary Mapes, and juvenile literature, 341 
Dramatic art and the masses, 142 a 
problem, An interesting, 114 
salon suggested, A, 380 
Dunne’s, Mayor, change of base, 105 


Education, A plea for the scientific basis in, 378 


onstitutional History of United States 
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East upon Western literature, The gaseous of the, 450 | 


“ Elevated,” First big wreck on New York, 405 
England and Germany, As to war between, 353 

French navy’s invasion of, 313 

Religious equality growing in, 312 
English literature, Three styles in, 452 
Englishman and his emotions, The, 377 
Erotic novel, Increasing popularit j Ht the, 451 
Esperantists, The first congress of, 412 
Rther, Theories of the universal, 418 
Evolution and temperature, 307 

A new law of, 382 
Express train, The coming, 48 


Faces and occupations, 419 

Faith, A returning age of, 105 

Farming in the desert, 210 

Fast trains, Are they dangerous? 81 

Fat men should swim, Why, 177 

Federation, Protestant, Catholic view of, 54 

Feminism in modern music, 303 

Fevers, Imitation, 212 

Fiction, The coming thing in, 206 

Fire-fighters, Fresh air for. 457 

Fish, The taming of, 456 

FitzGerald classed as an amateur, 45 

Flame as an electrical conductor, 17 

Flying machines, An exhibition of, 82 

Folk, Governor, and Sunday-closing laws, 110 

Foods, fake, Plain talk about, 81 

Frame house, The passing of the, 119 

France, Irish attack upon disestablishment in, 121 
not irreligious, 386 
Progress of disestablishment in, 89 

French novel and the American woman, The, 77 
virtue and American virtue, 90 

Future life, Changing ideas of the, 309 


Garbage disposal and city politics, 51 
German efforts to revise Christianity, 87 
army, A French arraignment of the, 254 
Baltic scare, The, 283 
objections to the Gzar’s Polish reformers, 426 
press on Morocco dispute. 88 
Gold-extraction, Chemistry in, 385 
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Always Ready - 
for Instant Uso "i 


because it is e/ectric- 
ally tempered and hol- 
low ground in its own peculiar way. Costs $2 60 and 
is worth it. Pair in morocco case, $3.60. 
Double concave for extra heavy beards, 
$3.00. Wil. ciose-shave the 
hardest beard and 
leave no smart- 
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MARK 


Tila RADE 


,OFbO HA agnetie 


Send for free book 
‘Hints to Shavers.’’ 
It illustrates with photos the 
correct razor position for every part 
of the face; it tells how to select and care 
for a razor; it explains the “why” of the “ Carbo- 
Magnetic” and proves how, with ordinary careful use, it 
will keep an edge for years with 


NO HONING; NO GRINDING 


SOLD ON 3 MONTHS’ TRIAL 


Money returned without argument if you are not more than pleased. Buy of your dealer. 
He has (or can get) the Carbo-Magnetic. If he won’t get one—we will mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, under our binding guarantee. 


Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN, Makers of Gifers Cutlery, 445-446 Broadway, New York 


**Carbo-Magnetic” Elastic Cushion Strop, $1.00 each, at dealers or by mail, postpaid. 
































Lightest, 
Easiest, 


Cosiest 


Made | 
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The superiority of Wool 


No. 457 e 
; for underwear is an ac- 


aon tae cepted principle of modern 
 SAASvERD hygiene. «« Jaegar’”’ is war- 


Comfy Slipper 


Made of pure wool felt, soft leather soles 
with one inch of carded wool between felt 
soles, 


ranted all wool, of finest fibre 
and softest weave. This ex- 
plains its agreeable feel and 
healthy action on the skin. 
And ¢his is why physicians 
endorse it. 

Special Weights for Fall 


Booklets and Sampl’s Free 


inner sole and felt and leather outer 
making a perfect cushion 
Ideal for the bed- 
room Weight 2 ounces 
Colors: Navy Blue, Drab, 


Brown an ° i 
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New York: 806 Fifth Ave., 157 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: £04 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St 
Phila.: 1510 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St 

Agents in all Principal Cities. 
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NATURO© 


The closet wth a slant. 
Embodies the only real im- 
provement in water closets 
ever made. There's a pro- 
found yet simple ie 
reason why 
the NATURO ios 
is apersonal necessity which 
you will understand after “4. "% 
reading our illustrated book oe 
sent free. You need the¥iar. 
truth on health and comfort. — 
Write for book D —its free. —_ 


THE NATURO COMPANY, 


SALEM, N. J., U.S.A. 





LEATHER 
Send for Catalogue No. 32, showing many new styles 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
119 West 23d Street, New York 
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Facts 


The information in these books 
willinsure marital happiness and 
save mankind untold suffering. 


The Sex Series 


The only COMPLETE SERIES of 
books pu! ished on delicate subjects. 
Written in a manner understood by 
every person and information given 
which shonld not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. 
Commenued by medical authorities everywhere. 

Four books to boys and men. Four books to girls and women. 

“Voung Boy.” * Young Girl.” 

* Young Man.” “Young Women.” 

“Young Husban4.” “Young Wife.” 

“Man of Forty-five.” “Woman of Forty-five.” 
$1 a copy each, post free. Table of contents free. 


Vir Publishing Co 862 Land Title Bldg Phila Pa 
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THE ALTERNATE SEX. New theori lati 
FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE | to the female intellect in man, ond iesmeaseies 
Photographic facsimile of the famous British Museum woman, by CHARLES GopFreY LELAND, F.R S.L.A.M., 
Volume, over 1,000 pages, $2.50. author of ‘‘The Breitman Ballads,”  etc., t2mo, 


cloth, 134 pages. $1.00 net. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK || loth x34 pages. $1.00 net. Funk & Wagnalls Com 
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Jones Dairy Farm 


“ Little 8 

rig” OAUSASES 
will be appreciated by all lovers of real 
country sausages. The /ittle pigs, 
raised on sweet milk, come from our , 
own and our neighbors’ farms. Ours 
differs from the usual method in that 
the sausage is our primary pork prod- 
uct, only the choicest parts being 
used. This is the reason of its /ender 
guality. Purity and old-time flavor 
are insured by grinding our own spices. 
Where we have no agent, your order is 


) Delivered to You—Express Prepaid 


Jones’ Dairy Farm Sausages are preparedin the ( 
same wholesome and appetizing mannerasthose (¢ 
you enjoyed in your early days on the farm. So 
confident are we of the quality of our goods and of 
your honesty, that, if you are dissatisfied, we give 


’ Your Money Back If You Want It 


Won’t you send for our circular and price-list? 
It tells the story of ovr business—how it started, 
why it has grown —tells how to cook Jones’ Dairy 
Farm Sausazes so that their zest and flavor are 
) best preserved—tells about our Hams, Bacon, 
» Canned Fruits, Jams and J>llies, ali prepared at 











Jones’ D 


airy Farm, Box 610, Fort Atkinson, Wis. ‘ 





Makes Dirt 


“Step Lively” 
—{his Modern 


The Chest 


ITS ACTION AND ITS MUSCLES 


My new Book will teach you how to breathe 
properly. It is fully illustrated with half- 
tones, enabl ng you to easily follow the exer- 
cises outlined therein. I claim two-thirds of 
the people of the globe do not know how to 
breathe. This fact is responsible for one- 
half the present day sickness. Sent to any 
address upon receipt of 25 cents. 
My book, ‘‘ Making Faces,”’ which outlines a series of 
exercises that absolutely beautifies the face, has met 
with wonderful success, also sent to any address for 25c. 
MY SPECIAL OFFER. TI will send my complete series 
of Books, The Chest, Making Faces, Development of the 
Neck Muscles, How to Beautify the Eyes, and my Chart 
Course, regular price $1.25, upon receipt of $1.00, 


Prof. ANTHONY BARKER, School of Physical Culture 


1164 F Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 

Wanted, by Success Magazine 
ona Salary Basis 

a young man or woman inevery county to take charge 

of our subscription business. Positions permanent. 

Good opportunity for Fisht perece. References 

Tis Apply to SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 23 
ashington Square East, New York. 
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$42,000 
in Cash 
Prizes 


will be given by THE 
Lapies’ Home JourNaL 
and THE SatTuRDAY 
Eveninc Post this winter 
and spring; in addition to 
first-rate pay for work that 
is easy and pleasant and sure. 


One woman got $1810 
last winter; another $1325; 
another $900; a man got 
$1004; another man $1950. 

No chance of not making 
anything. It is almost too 
easy— people sometimes get 
the idea they haven’t got to 
do anything at all. No 
expense invglved and no 
experience necessary. 
Simply write to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
E 82 Arch St., Philadelphia 











: What is your knowledge\of Diamonds» 
.Could you tell the proper prite of a 
Diamond? Could you detect a brilliant, 
imitation stone from the gemtine> If not, 
don’t take risks when you buy Make sure 
of getting,a genume, Diamondi@t the lowest 
market pneé, by ordering fram a house of 
national reputation. >» 

Oyrs is the oldest Diamond Plouse in the 
Trade. We: give a guarantee of genuineness 
with every Diamond we sell, and ta persons 
of good character we give terms oh redit. 
Transactions strictly confidential. 4 


20% Down and 10% Per Month 


By importing Digmonds “in the: rough)" 
polishing them here and selling them direct td 
consumers, we can quote prices 20% lowes 


genuine 
| 


than any competitor, } If you can duplicate 
at your dealer's, we will take back 
ase and.refund yourmoney. Send 


Your, 
or Out free Gaidles number 13 


J.M. LYON & CO. 


Established 1843 
65-67-69 NASSAU STREET, 


NEW YORK 











ennniue written on any su)ject atshort notice. Satis 
H faction guaranteed, All transactions con- 
yo = tian fidential. Davis Page, 1772 Broadway, N. ¥. 

T . 
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Real Coffee Flavor 


The very best coffee may be spoiled in the 
making. When it is boiled with the grounds 
much of the aroma goes out of the spout, and it 
acquires a bitter taste, that disguises whatever 
real coffee flavor may be left. 


The “Meteor” 


CIRCULATING 


Coffee Percolator 


makes this result impossible. 

A continuous stream of water at exactly the 
right temperature filters through the coffee, ab- 
sorbing the fragrant aromatic portion and leaving 
the bitter pungent poisons with the grounds— 
high and dry. All the good of the Coffee—no 
waste—a consequent 


SAVING OF ONE-THIRD 


Over 100 sty les and sizes at all dealers. Send for descrip- 
tive Booklet No. K 3 showing various styles of the ‘‘Meteor”’ 


MANNING, BOW MAN & OO., Meriden, Conn. 








THE NEW 


Thermalite Bag 


“Successor to the Hot-Water Bag”’ 


If you really believed that 
the Thermalite Bag would re- 
lieve your pain, give you a full 
night of restful sleep, renew 
your strength for the day’s 
work and so help you to be light-hearted and 
cheerful, you would want one, wouldn’t you? 
The Thermalite Bag will do all this, if used 
according to directions. It’s comfort always 
ready and it will last for years. 

You boil the bag a few minutes when convenient; 

ou use it at or.ce, or hours, days or weeks afterwards. 
hen you want the heat, simply remove and replace 
the stopper as directed and the Bag will become hot in 
a minute and stay hot for hours. No getting up at 
night ; no annoyance to anyone. 

Truly the Thermalite Bag is the most com- 
forting article that a little money can buy. 
John Wanamaker says: 

“ There will be a Thermalite Bag in every home in 
the land.” 


Made in five sizes. No. 2 (2-quart size), $2.00. 
Mailed postpaid by us on receipt of price, if the drug- 
gist cannot supply you. Money returned if not satis- 
aactory. Descriptive book free, 


** Heat is Life.’’ 


THE THERMALITE CO. 


308 St. James Street 163 Elm Street 
Montreal, Canada. New York City. 


DYSPEPSIA— 























REMEDY FREE. * "pars signs of 


to prove its curative power, absolutely free. 
New German discovery that, according to medi- 
cal science, is unsurpassed as a curative agent. 
Sufferers from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Catarrh, 
of the Stomach, and every form of digestive 
troubles, are invited to write for FREE remedy 
and booklet. 

BECK CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dept. 

No. 67-69 West 125th Street, New York. 


STRAIGHT LEGS 


If yours are not so, they will ap- 
pear straight and trim if you wear 
_our Pneumatic or Cushion Rubber 
Forms. Adjusted instantly. Impos- 
sible to detect, easy as a garter. 
Highly recommended by army and 
navy officers, actors, tailors, physi- 
cians and men of fashion. Write for 
photo-illustrated book and testimo- 
nials, mailed under plain letter seal. 


- The ALISON CO., Dept. L 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The best kind of an investment— 
nothing could be safer. 


59% interest 


We loan your money on improved real 


estate where it is freefrom risk.. You get 
compounded semi-annually for the exact 
number of days your money is deposited, 
and you can withdraw it immediately on 
notification. We have followed this plan 
for 11 years under the same board of 
directors as at present. 
Our free booklet gives the facts. 


Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 











& Dept. K, Calvert Bidg., Baltimore, Md. = 
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Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless 
Seasoning 


This bottle with the 
label bearing the 
signature, 
Lea & Perrins, is 
familiar to the pub- 
lic, having been on 
the market for more 
than seventy 
years. As a sea- 
soning it improves 
more dishes than 
any other relish ever 
offered to the public. 
Soups, Fish; Meats, 
Game, Salads, etc., 
are made delicious 
by its proper use. 
LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 
adds enjoyment to 
every dinner. 


Duncan's Sons, Agents, 
os New York. 

















For Mending Things, 
For Mounting Pictures, 
For Your Scrap Book, 


° > 


Glue, Paste or Mucilage 


in Dennison’s Patent Pin Tube. Pull out the 
a will always find the con- 
tents in perfect condition—air-tight. 
No brush required—apply direct 
from the tube. No waste—quantity 
ectly controlled. No sticky 
ingers. What an improvement 
over the glue-potand thesticky bottle! 
If Dennison’s Adhesives are not for 
sale at your dealer’s, a Patent Pin 
Tube of Glue, Paste or Mucilage will 
be mailed on receipt of 10 eents, 
Please address Dept. 22 at our 
8 


DENNISON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


The Tag Makers. 
Bosten, 26 Franklin St. 
New York, 15 John St. 
Philadelphia, 1007 Chestnut St. 
128 Franklin 81. 
Bt. Louis, 418 North Fourth St. 
































Put it 
on and 
Pinch 

it 


Papers can’t get 
tangled or lost 
when entrusted 
to the never-let- 
go grip of the 


ADPOLE 


Paper Fastener 


This wonderful device is the simplest, 
handiest and most dependable of fast- 
eners. It’s the fold that makesit hold. 
Won’t slip off; grips two sheets as 
a twenty. Nosharp corners 
to pick up loose sheets. Doesn’t mar 
papers—tastens neatly at corner, 
always peas of ready refer- 
ence. May be used over and over. 
SAMPLES FREE 
for one cent postage. Three sizes, 25 
cents a box. At all stationers, or by mail 
upon receiptof price. Agents wanted. 
GENERAL SPECIALTY CO., 
811 Areade Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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5 Increased Secu rity 
Increased Income 





ASSETS of $1,750,000 and New York State Bank- 
ing Department supervision protect our investors, 
while the regular receipt of five per cent. - annum 
substantially increases the ordinary income from small 
savings. On request we will refer you to those in your 
own State or immediate locality who have invested 
through us, and we will send you 
full information concerning our 
safe mail investment system, car- 
rying accounts of $25 and upward. 
pe $1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits, $150,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 
1139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Hammer the Hammer 


and convince yourself that it is mo# one of the 
rank and file of the ‘‘ went-off-by-accident”’ kind. 
‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating’’; the 
proof in this case is in the trying. 


IVER JOHNSON 


Safety Automatic Revolver 


cannot be discharged unless you 

pull the trigger. It is so con- 

structed that the hammer 

cannot possibly come in 

contact with the firing pin 

unless the trigger is pulled all the way back—true of no other revolver. 


Our Free Booklet,*‘Shots,’’ tells the ‘‘why’’—tells you why it’s safe, why it’a accu- 
rate and why it’s reliable—gladly sent on request, together with our handsome catalogue. 


For sale by all leading Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers. 
Hammer, $5.00 Hammerless, $6.00 
Look for our name on the barrel and the owl's head on the grip. 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 
148 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York Office: 99 Chambers Street 
Makers of Iver Johnson Bicycles and Single Barrel Shotguns 








THE LARKIN IDEA SAVES MONEY 
})_$20 RETAILVALUE FOR S10_ 


The double cost of buying from your retailer is convincingly demonstrated 
by a single Larkin Factory-to-Family purchase. The middlemen’s expenses and 
mage are saved and given you in a $10.00 Premium 

ree with each $10.00 order of 


Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles 
Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder 
and other daily needs. 


All users appreciate Larkin pet superior 
quality and are enthusiastic fri —ask them. 


A $10.00 Lamp Free 


— either one of these — with $10.00 worth of Larkin 
Products. Unexcelled for beauty in design and 
finish. Larkin Premiums number nearly 900 — 
made by leading manufacturers. You can furnish 
your home completely, comfortably and elegantly 
without cost. 

For thirty years the Larkin Idea has successfully 
aided thousands of families annually—it can help 
you. Thirty Days’ Trial on all goods. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


Send Postal for New Premium List 72 


and Larkin Product Booklet. We have more of 
interest to tell you. 





us Established, 1875. LittEt1t Ce Buftalo, N.Y. 
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arm, Heart-to-heart talk 

with one-tenth the work. My method of culture and C0- marriage and its pitfalls. 
poten 2p La enable you to take ate cone and itive = By Rev. Cortland Myers. 
omfort on the large income . 1 

today. T. H. SUTTON, 150 Sherwood Ave. Louisville, Ky. amo, cloth, ie. Punts & Wagenne angen se onan» 
ESTABLISHED 1843 Why pay more for your Smokes when you 


can get HAVANA TOBIES, hand-made, 
long filler, direct from the makers that are guar- 
anteed to give satisfaction or your money refunded? 
Sample box of 50, prepaid, $1.00. State shade 
desired—light, dark or medium. 


$2.00 por 00, Chargeo Propel CHARLES RUGG @ SON, Blairsville, Pa. 
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THE [EXICOGRAPHERS 


FASY CHAR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalis Standard Dictionary is 
consulted as arbiter. 


*“'W. A. W.,” Nebraska City, Nebr.—‘‘Is the phrase 
* He is in business for himself ’ grammatically correct ?”’ 


The sentence is grammatically correct, the 


idiomatic expression ‘for himself’? meaning 
**not associated with others as partners.”’ 


“F. T. H.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.—* As the owner of sev- 
eral dictionaries I am sometimes greatly perplexed on 
account of the manner in which they separate certain 
words, especially when these words are composed of 
more than one element, as in *bath-house,’ ‘news- 
stand,’ ‘schoolroom.’ They seem to, make no distinc- 
tion between the hyphen when used to divide words for 
pronunciation and when used to denote a hyphenated 
compound word. Does the ‘Standard Dictionary’ do 
the same thing?” 


The Standard Dictionary does not do the 
same thing. In order to overcome the very 
difficulty which perplexes ‘ F. T. H.,” its edi- 
tors used the so-called German double hyphen 
to designate all~hyphenated compound words. 


The following remarks on the Standard’s 
system of compounding words, from the Ameri- 
can “Journal of Education (St. Louis and. Mil- 
waukee, Sept., 1905), will no doubt prove of 
general interest : 


About Compound Words. 
H. H. Moe. 


Here is a distinction that must be readily noticed : 
““A man who wears a blue coat is called a bluecoat, 
and redhead is the: common form of the name of a 
duck with a red head.” Notice when the words are 
written together and when they are written separately. 
Again, take brick house and brick-yard. In brick 
house the words are written separately because the 
word brick is a simple adjective modifier, telling some- 
thing about the word house. In brick-yard, however, 
brick does not modify (like a simple adjective) yard, 
but the two words mean a certain place. Notice that 
this distinction is based on the grammatical relation of 
the word-or words. The Standard Dictionary Company, 
after a consultation on the part of its writers, and also 
after a careful examination of all other great diction- 
aries, decided upon a system of compounding words. 
Then they placed at the head of this particular depart- 
ment an able and eminent specialist. It is the first 
dictionary that has attempted anything like systematic 
treatment of compound words. 

As indicated above, the distinction is based upon 
grammatical relation. To-day is a compound word 
because to does not modify, like an adjective, the word 
day. Man servant is not written as a compound word 
because, strictly speaking, man modifies, or teils some- 
thing about servant. The dictionary gives man- 
servant, however, in the regular vocabulary place, and 
in speaking of some exceptions, the authors say: 
“Some names that are unquestionably compounds in 
their nature have never been so written, and it would 
be pedantic to insist that they should be.” But they 
give us an excellent and simple system to follow. 

Here are three simple rules laid down and followed 
by the Standard Dictionary : 

1. All words should be separate when used in regular 


rammatical relation and construction, unless they are 
ointly applied in some arbitrary way. 


2. Abnormal association of words generally indicates 
unification in sense, and hence compounding in form. 


8. No expression in the language should ever be changed 
from twoor more words into one (either hyphened or solid) 
without change of sense. 
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THE OPPENHEIMER TREATMENT 


FoR ALCOHOLISM 


No Suffering No Injections No Detention from Business 





NO BAD AFTER EFFECTS 
ALCOHOLIC CRAVING OVERCOME IN FORTY-EICHT HOURS 
ALL DRUG ADDICTIONS SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 
indorsed by saseiat Committee of the pegictatere of New York in mt sh 1905, and by 
any Prominent Men and Women Throughout the World. 


“T have carefully watched the cases which, during these past few months, 
Lady HENRY SOMERSE 


peneee under his care, and am quite prepared to state that Dr. Oppen- 
T eimer has accomplished what he undertook to carry out. I frankly own 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND, 

WRITES: 





that at first I was skeptical as to what the result would be. I had seen so 
many failures, and had hitherto little faith in such remedies ; but from the 
first Dr. Qppenheimer maintained that what he would undertake to do 
was to kill the urgent desire and craving which a a might have for 
stimulants, and that he would restore him to health.” 

REPRESENTATIVE PHYSICIANS in each city of the United States administer the 


Oppenheimer Treatment. Write for the name and address of the physician in 
your locality. 


For autograph letters indorsing the Oppenheimer Treatment, cut out this coupon and mail to the 


Oppenheimer Institute 
159 West 34th Street, New York City 


MARAE 
ADDRESS 
Exhausted or Debilitated 


) 
ERVOUSNES Nerve Force from any Cause. 


Relieved by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
(Dr. J. F. CuHurcHILL’s Formula) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 


They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, etc. 





(E 

















The Specific Pillis purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the 
best, safest, and most effective treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally 
impaired, ‘as it reaches the root of the ailment. Our remediesare the best of their kind, and contain only the best 
and purest ingredients that money can buy and science produce ; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


Price, ONE Dolrmar” °° No Humbug, C. 0. D., or Treatment Scheme. 


by Sealed Mai 
« Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidne 


PERSONAL OPINIONS « complaints in my own person and received much benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and will 


ask you to send me as much as you can by express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the regular channels, 
lam confident it is just what I have been in search of for many years. I am prescribing your Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. Yours sincerely Dr. T. J. WEST. 


I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to yuur Specific Pill for Nervous Debility-ADOLPH BEHRE, 
M.D., Professor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New Yor.«. 


Send for free treatise, Winchester & Co., Chemists, 609 Beekman Bldg., N.Y. 


securely sea ° 
li aieees 


“A Dainty Story, Quite out of the Common” 
“It is a dainty little story, and quite out of the common. It furnishes an hour’s bores ag reading, and can 
’ . 


Established 
1s58. 


















not fail to move tender feelings as well as to causé smiles.’”,—Daily Evening Telegrap 


The Transfiguration of Miss Philura 


This clever story is based on the theory that every physical need and every desire of 
the human heart can be claimed and received from the “ Encircling Good” by the true 
believer. By FLORENCE Morse KINGSLEY, author of “ Titus,” “Stephen,” “Prisoners of 
the Sea,” etc. 12mo, cloth, dainty binding. 40 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 








for Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years. 


At the following Keeley institutes: 








Birmin gham, Ala. Washington, D. C. Portland, Me. White Piains, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 

Hot Springs, Ark. 211 N. ~ oe St. Lexington, Mass. Columbus, 0. Pittsburg, Pa. 

San Francisco, Cal. pe ay wl Pie pee. 1087 N. Dennison Ave. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
1190 Market St. Plainfield, Ind. North Conway, N. H. Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R. I. 

West Haven, Conn. Des Moines, Ia. Buffalo, N. Y. 812 N. Broad St. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Wanamaker Selects 
Beacon Lights of History 


for this Season’s 


Book Club 


WANAMAKER Book Clubs now stand in the public mind for three things: 


The best work of its kind. 
A work of real educational value. 
A genuine price opportunity. 


Our last big book—The Century Dictionary & Cyclopedia & Atlas—is the greatest reference work in any 
language. Its educational value is unquestioned. Through our book club upwards of 75,000 persons saved an 
aggregate of nearly five million dollars. But “ The Century” club is a thing of the past. 


EACON Lights of History is so far superior to anything of its kind as to practi- 
B cally form a class by itself. In fact it masterfully covers two classes of litera- 
ture—History and Biography—classes so successfully blended by Plutarch, 

with whom Dr. Lord is invariably compared by scholars and critics. 

But Lord has surpassed Plutarch. Plutarch’s statements of fact are open to 
criticism ; Lord is an accepted authority. Plutarch considers only forty-six great 
characters of history; Lord one hundred and twenty-eight. Plutarch could scan only 
such history as was known during the first three decades of the Christian era; Lord 
looks back over 7,000 years. Plutarch’s fascinating style made his ‘‘ Lives” 
Lord’s diction is classed with the best in English. 

To Lord every great event, every advancement in literature, art and science has 
been shaped by some overwhelming mind. Tell the story of these leaders, show the 
conditions under which they labored, the influences with which they were surrounded, 
demonstrate what they accomplished and how such accomplishments affected succeed- 
ing generations, and you have History, not of the ordinary “dry” sort, but so classz- 
fied, so emphasized, so humanized, so infused with the life-blood of a world hero that 
tt cannot be forgotten. 


This Dr. Lord has done. These great men and women are his ‘‘ Beacon Lights.” 


a classic ; 


UT space will not permit of a detailed description of the great scope of these fifteen beauti- 


ful, profusely illustrated volumes, of the entertaining style, the beautiful bindings, the + o 
hand-illumined frontispieces, etc. Such information, together with specimen pages, sey 
sample illustrations, etc., we will send you if you will but return the accompanying 


~ 
; cae er 
coupon. We will also explain why this is 


A Genvine Price Opportunity gee Lt 


> 

ae i 

and explain fully the plan under which the complete set of fifteen ad & 28 gets 
volumes is delivered upon receipt of Fs ee ge SS 

° wv or SS 

= 
ONE DOLLAR & 3% 

— ws > or _ 2 5 

’ a ce ie GS 

we pr gh soe 
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. THE LITERARY DIGEST 


| Last Week 


Told You 


THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


was begun. This week we want ito tell you 
how it was planned, constructed and finished. 


THE DIFFICULTY.  Atthe outset.a problem confronted the editors. How could they shape a consecu- 
tive narrative from the mass of legends, myths, statistics, special monographs, geneologies, accounts of 
single nations or periods, and biographies, which constitutes history. 

Should one man write the entire history of forty-seven nations? Obviously, to write an original 
world history, which demands the most exacting research into hundreds of special fields, is beyond the 
power of any one man, be he ever so industrious and learned. 

Should specialists be secured to write histories of the periods to whose study they had devoted their 
lives? Such a work would have lacked unity and proportion. The most prominent example of this type 
of world history is the Oncken Series (published in German), in which, to quote only one glaring incon- 
sistency, the space devoted to the reign of Frederick Il is greater than that given to all Greek history. 


THE NEW PLAN. The ideal, and fortunately also the practical, plan was to secure specialists, not to write 
new history, but toselect, and where necessary add to, the original text of the two thousand historians 


whose works form the foundation of all our knowledge of world history. Modern writers can do little 
more than paraphrase these authorities. Why not then, quote the historians’ own words, weaving 
together (by means of original editorial matter) the best portions of each great writer’s work. Special 
essays by leading, living scholars round out the whole. 


The adoption of this plan has given a well balanced, picturesque and unbroken story of all nations 
and times. 


SELECTION OF MATERIAL. A world history, which was only a chronicle of wars, battles and the 
political expansion of countries, would very imperfectly fulfill its purpose. The Historians’ History 
traces, as well, the social developments of the various nations. It discusses their art, literature, music, 
religions, commerce and economics. It gives in dramatic narrative the large movements of history. It 
paints breathing portraits of the great men and women of every age. 

Nor is that all. The aim of the editors has been to give to the world a work which would be of 
sustained interest from the front cover of the first volume to the last cover of the twenty-fifth. This has 
been accomplished by resorting, whenever possible, to the accounts written by eye-witnesses and con- 
temporaries of famous events, historic characters, and periods. These are indeed the original, and in 
many cases, our only sources. Being written, as it were, at close range, they possess a clearness of 
outline and a fascination which later accounts can at best only imitate. 


THE MATERIAL [TSELEF. Every great historian is represented. Some two thousand authorities 
are quoted or cited. Fifteen hundred translations have been made from practically all the tongues of 
civitized nations, ancient and modern—Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Arabic, Syriac, Persian, Chinese, 
Japanese, and the entire range of European languages from Greek, Latin and Russian to Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, Dutch, German and Scandinavian. 

These translations fill some five thousand of the sixteen thousand pages which comprise the 
twenty-five volumes and ns the work of more than sixty translators. 

The accuracy of the work is not the result of haphazard methods. Every paragraph, every sentence, 
every line has been examined critically and dispassionately in the light of the most authoritative infor- 
mation. Ancient chronicles have been checked by the results of recent explorations; statements that 


were accepted as true fifty, or even ten years ago, have been readjusted on the basis of more modern and 
fuller information. 


THE MEN WHO DID THE WORK. The success of so original a plan depended largely upon the 
way in which the editorial work was done. 

No one country could have produced The Historians’ History. Just as the text itself is the product of 
the best of the world’s historians, so the board of editorial revisers and contributors includes the greatest 
living authorities of Europe and America. France is represented by Rambaud and Halévy; Germany by 
Erman and Noldeke ; England by Cheyne and Powell; the United States by Hart, McLaughlin and Bots- 
ford: and these are only a few of the thirty scholars who have directed and contributed to this new work. 













THE FULL MOROCCO EDITION IS NOW BEING SOLD AT ITS LIST PRICE. 
PRICES. ON THE OTHER FOUR BINDINGS, HOWE\’ER, THE OUTLOOK IS ABLE TO 
OFFER A SPECIAL CONCESSION TO THOSE WHO INQUIRE IMMEDIATELY. 


Ghe 
OUTLOOK, 


225 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY 





‘‘The Historians’ History of the World appears with the 
distinct advantage of having endorsements from those 
who could scarcely be made to lend their names to any 
but the best works.’’ 





Please send me _ further 
details and illustrations of 

The Historians’ History of ‘the 

World, also your special offer. 


—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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THE OUTLOOK - - - -- - °- NEW YORK 
THE HISTORY ASSOCIATION: -. . -> LONDON 3770. iieiieiiig iienee cee conse eneeeenuters 
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Our Grandfathers 


would have enjoyed reading the New Science Library, 
but they would have considered it a wonderful work of 
fiction, with 1ts amazing story of messages flashing 
through space half way around the world; of a metal so 


rare that it costs half a million dollars an ounce; of 
astronomers analyzing the constituents of a star 
trillions of miles away; of a theory of evolution which 
carries the origin of man back millions of years to-a 
lower form of life. They would have found a surprise 
on every page, yet 


The New Science Library 


is filled with sober facts. Until you read this record of 
man’s achievements you cannot realize fully how Science 
has transformed the entire fabric of intellectual and com- 
mercial life. 

It will tell you how the phonograph was invented ; upon 
what principle wireless telegraphy rests ; exactly what the 
famous Darwinian theory is; how the distance to the stars 
is measured ; how prehistoric man lived and fought twenty 
thousarid years ago —and a thousand other interesting stories. 

This unique library, in sixteen volumes, contains the best 
work of Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and other great 
scientists. It contains just what you want to know 
about modern Science-and there is not a dull or dry 
chap‘er in the work. 


FREE—84-Page Book—FREE 


f you will mail us the coupon below at once, we will 
send full particulars about the New Science Library, and 
how you may get it at half price and on the Individual 
Payment Plan, by means of which you can arrange the 
payments to suit yourself. 

At the same time we will send you a copy of our hand- 
some 84-paze book, ‘‘ Some Wonders of Science’ This 
book, containing chapters by Thomas H. Huxley, E. B. 
Tylor, R. A. Proctor and Ray Stannard Baker, is so 
bright and interesting that you will read it from cover to 
cover, and when vou ee read it you will wonder how you 
ever could have thought science dry and dull There is an 
edition of a thousand copies, beautifully illustrated. As 
long as the edition lasts, we will exchange a copy of it for 
the coupon printed at the bottom of this advertisement. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


44-60 E. 23d Street New York 





L. D. 1014 EXCHANGE COUPON 


Good for one complimentary copy of ‘‘ Some Won- 
ders of Science,” if mailed at once to Public Opinion, 
44-60 East 2:d Street, New York. 


C2lse amp SPATE. osccccaxduas cheeksdcesshaeeeeaws R 


We will send, at the same time, full particulars of 
our New Science Library and our Introductory Half- 
Price Offer, 











The Unconscious Mind 


A helpful book for parents, teachers, and phy- 
sicians. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S. 
8vo, cloth, rough edges, 450 pages. $2 00 

D. E. Merwin, Kansas City. Mo.: ‘‘ Parents, 
teachers, physicians, lawyers, judges, and legis- 
lators can not afford to remain in ignorance of 
this theory which lays its preemption upon the 
very foundations of physical health, mind, and 

_ sharacter.”’ : M 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs.. NEW YORK 














“The Camera ts mightier than the Gun”, 


Library of 
atural History 


ILLUSTRATED ENTIRELY FROM ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS, 
MANY OF THEM IN COLORS 


EDITORS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Charles J. Cornish Sir Harry H. Johnston 
John W. Gregory Prof. Richard Lyddeker 
H. N. Hutchinson F. C. Selous 

Ernest Ingersoll W. Saville-Kent 


and many other experts and authorities on every 
branch of Natural History. 









HIS is the only 

Natural History 

in existence il- 
lustrated entirely from 
actual photographs, 
many of which weré 
secured at an enormous 
expense and after years 
of patient labor. In 
some instances special 
expeditions, armed with 
cameras and dry plates, 
had to be sent to foreign lands. Itis a history of all living creatures on the 
earth—animals and man—told by travelers, anthropologists and eminent 
authorities. Although scientific and accurate, it is entertaining and in- 
structive throughout, being designed for the average reader. Descriptions 
of animals, birds, fishes, reptiles, and insects, as well as true stories of the 
intelligence of animals in protecting themselves, in tracking their prey, in 
caring for their young, etc., are given in such a way as to interest and 
benefit every reader, young and old. It is the first Natural History 
projected and written along médern lines. ‘ 


FIVE DE LUXE VOLUMES—2,000 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Complete in five large volumes, 8'¢x 11 inches, printed on the finest satin finished paper and bound in 
two styles, cloth buckram and half-leather. Contains over 2,000 illustrations, many of which are in colors. 


Popular Price and Plan of Sale 


Owing to the great cost of producing the work it has hitherto been held at 
very high prices ; yet 2,000,000 volumes have already been sold in England and 
Germany. We have secured the American rights, and by publishing a very large 
edition and taking advantage of modern engraving and printing methods, can 
supply the work now, for the first time, at a moderate price and on terms suited 
to those who wish to pay in small monthly instalments. 


Special Limited Offer 3 


This first American edition, limited to 500 sets, we offer at $15.00 
e . ° m . z M4 a a > ? 7 
in cloth binding or $19.00 in half-leather, payable $1.00 a month if gs ? 
desired. Sets now ready for delivery. Prices will positively be es 
increased when the work is given over to agents to be sold by . 
subscr:ption, as they now represent ’but little more than the Rx 
actual cost of production. O02 802 


Free on:Approval 


On receipt of the accompanying coupon, we will send & fs; fs ; : 
you a complete set on approval, express prepaid. You Pad ay - - 
do not have to pay a eent or obligate yourself in any SS aS ; 
way until you have examined it thoroughly in your ; . . 
own home. If it isppot perfectly satisfactory, sim- s ret: - a F 
ply return it at our expense. This offer may Pe : ‘ 
never be repeated ;"do not let it pass. $ 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY /¢ 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York & 
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The favorite book of Quotations among the leading Writers, Speakers, Editors, Lawyers, and other Professional Men 


(NOTE THE DISTINGUISHED NAMES BELOW) 





** The cyclopedia is so absolutely indispensable. 


We rejoice in it.’,—SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


** There is a place for it in every school, home, and public library, and it should fill that place at once.’’—Epvucation, Boston. 
“The wisdom of the wise and the experience of ages may be preserved in a quotation” 


Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations 


Over thirty thousand choice quotations, embracing a comprehensive list of subjects, with eighty-six thousand lines of concord- 
ance ; also an Appendix containing quotations from the modern foreign languages, Latin law terms, etc. Every quotation is 
selected with discrimination as to its pertinence to the subject of which it treats, the prominence and authority of its author, 


and its probable usefulness to the user. 


The wide popularity of the cyclopedia among literary and professional men and the 


emphatic commendations from bigh authorities have abundantly attested the value of the work to writers, speakers, lawyers, 
ministers, teachers, and others who have occasion to strengthen or beautify their written or spoken words by apt quotations, 


SOME OF ITS EMINENT USERS AND THEIR EMPHATIC OPINIONS AS TO ITS WORTH 


Hon. Horace Porter, ex-U. 8. Am- 
bagsador to Erdnce 


‘“A* work which will commend itself 
to all scholars.. No library will be com- 
plete without it.’. 


Hon, Joseph H. Choate, ex-U. 8. 
Minister to England 


“T have always found this cyclo- 
ia the most complete and useful 
k of the kind ever published.*’ 
Gen. Stewart L. Woodford 
“It has been to mea practical help.” 


Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., ex-Pres. 
of Yale University 


“It isa help and pleasure to many.” 





Ex-Pres. Benjamin Harrison 

‘* The cyclopedia will be of great val- 
ue and usefulness to many persons.” 
Wm, Cleaver Wilkinson, D.D., 

University of Chicago 

‘*It is an extraordinary rich the- 
saurus of choice quotations, selected 
from a vast range of literature.” 
Judge Albert Haight, Court of Ap- 

peals, Stateof New York 

“As an aid to the scholar and as a 
book of reference it is of rare value.”’ 
William Hayes Ward, D.D., Editor 

The Independent 

**Invaluable to the writer who has 
constantly to verify quotations.” 





Goldwin Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. 
“The claim to a novelty in the abun- 

dance of its matter and to be arranged 

on a new principle is well founded.” 

W. J. Rolfe, M.A., D.L., Harvard 
University 


‘By far the most complete and sat 
isfactory work of its class. 


Hon. Samuel J. Randall, ex-Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives 
**T consider it the best book of quo- 

tations which I have seen.”’ 

Pres. Francis L. Patton, Princeton 
University 


“It is prepared with very great care 
and is very complete.” 





Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt 

‘*'The work is indispensable te the 
scholar and the author.”’ 
Hon Geo, F. Edmunds 


“Tt is the best work of the kind 
with which I am acquainted.” 


Prof. Wm. Hand Browne, Johns 
Hopkins University 
‘*Remarkably copious and accu- 

rate in its extracts, and is admirably 

arranged for convenience of refer- 
ence.” 


Hon. Wallace D. Bassford, House 
of Representatives 


“I am much impressed with its 
usefulness and general excellence. ”’ 





Buckram, Cover Design by George Wharten Edwards, Price $6.00 ; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00 ; 
Full Morocco, $12.00. 8vo, 6 1-2 Inches Wide, 10 Inches Long, 2 1-2 Inches Thick. 1206 Pages 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 East 23d St., New York 














HELPS FOR ALL WHO WISH TO WRITE OR SPEAK CLEAR, PRECISE ENGLISH 





By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D. 


just the Right Word to Make the Desired 
Meaning Clear Exact, to make a Con- 
trast Sharp and Strong 


With illustrative examples will be found in 
English Synonyms 
Antonyms and 
Prepositions 


Companion volume to the author’s book, ‘‘ Connec- 
’ 


tives of English Speech ’ 

Over 7,500 classified syraonyms with their various 
shades of meaning carefully discriminated, this being 
an exclusive feature of this work. Nearly 4,500 classi- 
fied antonyms. Correct use of prepositions shown by 
illustrative examples. Hints and helps on thie accurate 
use of words, revealing surprising possibilities of ful- 
ness, freedom, and variety of utterance. 


“Important and Invaluable” 


** This book will do more to secure rhetorical per- 
spicuity, propriety, and precision of expression than 
any other text-book of higher English yet produced.” 
ave. Cochran, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 

“It is, indeed, the figst satisfactory attempt in its 
field.”— The Brooklyn Citizen. 

** Superior to any other treatise on the same theme, 
and must be regarded as indispensable to the ready- 
reference libraries of educators and writers.’’—North- 
ern Christian A dvocate. 

**This is a book of importance and invaluable to 
teacher, student, and speaker. The excellence of the 
volume is testified to by leading lit authorities in 
the United States.’’— Zhe N times. 


‘ew York 
Uniform Style and Binding. 


By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D. 


just What You Want to Know about the 
Correct Use of Prepositions, Conjunctions, 
Relative Pronouns and Adverbs 


You will find in concise, handy form in 


Connectives of 
English Speech 


Companion volume to “ English Synonyms, Anto- 
nyms and Prepositions.” 


Giving the definitions with the correct usage of these 
parts of speech so far as pertains <o their office as con- 
nectives in the construction of English phrases and 
sentences ; indicating such prepositions as should be 
used after verbs and those concerning which questions 
are likely to arise ; with numerous quotations sustain- 
ing the decision as to correct or incorrect usage. 


“Convenient and Necessary” 


‘It is the most valuable treatise of its kind in exist- 
ence. It is a delight to use the work as a book of ref- 
erence.”’—New York Commercial. 


‘Not only convenient but necessary.”— The Eve- 
ning Post, New York. 


‘* The work is likely to prove of great value to all 
writers.” — Washington Evening Star. 


“In this valuable manual the reader, the writer, and 
the teacher will find on the instant an admirable solu- 
tion for ten thousand difficulties. The arrangement is 
simplicity itself, and the treatment lucid and conveni- 
ent.”’—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

“‘Its practical reference value is great, and it is a 

eat satisfaction to note the care and attention to 

etail and fine shades of meaning the author has be- 





stowed upon the w he discusses.”— The Church 
Review, Hartford. 
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Over 317,000 Vocabulary Terms; 250 Editors and 
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Synonyms and Antonyms ; 5,000 Illustrations ; Ap- 
pendix of 535,000 Facts ; Cost Over a Million Dollars. 


‘‘The Standard Dictionary is truly magnificent, and 
worthy of the great continent which has produced it. 
Itis more than complete. . . . It is certain to super- 
sede all other existing dictionaries of the English lan- 
guage.”—Prof. A. H. Sayce (Oxford) 
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The Office Standard Dictionary 

The Comprehensive Standard 
Dictionary and 

The Concise Standard Dictionary 
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At Half Price 
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This is our fourth E som selling the Booklovers’ Shake- 


path’s is in 9 massive 
Royal Octavo volumes, 
i a of solid success and ever-increasing popu- 
arity. 


double column pages, 2000 
superb illustrations. 
The edition is now so well known that the publishers ; 
think they can sell it through agents at the full price. : 


Mail 
Coupon 
To-day 
We had much difficulty in obtaining another edition at 
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‘ EXCLUSIVE SALE of a small lot of 500 sets which we 
la 40 Dainty Volumes (7 x 5) | offer at the old and popular SIEGEL COOPER CLUB 
A complete play in each volume PRICE, payable in small monthly instalments. 


e The first 250 who send in their orders for the 
Art Portfolio FR I E Booklovers’ Shakespeare will receive together 
Price $8.00 with the books one 1 beautiful Art 


Portfolios described belo 

One of these Portfolios will be given ABSOLU TELY FREEasa premium to those who keep the set. 

It contains 16 superb copies of masterpieces 
by world-famous artists; reproduced by the 
duogravure process and printed on heavy 
plate paper ready for 7H g 

The pictures are EXACT COPIES OF 
THE ORIGINALS, and they depict well- 
known scenes from famous books fully ex- 
plained by an appropriate text. 

They are 11 x 14% inches in size, and can 
be framed at a moderate expense, or they 
will make excellent decorations for den or 
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-| 1 Adam Bede Eliot 
--| 2 Age of Fable Bullfinch 


..132 First Violin 


«++: 3 Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
-+| 4 Arabian Nights 


5 Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


-+-| 6 Bacon’s Essays 
‘| 7 Barnaby Rudge 


Dickens 


-| 8 Beulah Augusta J. Evans 
---| 9 Bondman Hall Caine 
-|10 Bracebridge Hall Irving 
ll Bride of Lammermoor Scott 


.|12 California and Oregon Trail 


Francis Parkman 


...,138 Child’s History of England Dickens 

.|14 Conduct of Life 

.|15 Confessions of an English Opium- 
Kater i 


Emerson 


DeQuincey 

...116 Conquest of Peru Prescott 
.|17 Count of Monte Cristo Dumas 
18 Cranford Mrs. Gaskell 
19 Daniel Deronda Eliot 
.|20 Data of Ethics Spencer 
.|21 David Copperfield Dickens 
122 Descent of Man Darwin 
.123 Dombey and Son Dickens 
..|24 Education Spencer 
,..25 Egyptian Princess Ebers 


126 Elsie Venner Oliver Wendell Holmes 


27 Emerson’s Essays 


.|28 English Traits Emerson 
..129 Fair Maid of Perth Scott 
.....90 Familiar Quotations Bartlett 
..|31 Felix Holt Eliot 


Jessie Fothergill 


..|33 Great Expectations Dickens 
.134 Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
..|35 Holy Roman Empire Bryce 











attractive or better made than these volumes. 

You can select from the enclosed list as many 
volumes as you desire and pay us, if the books are 
found to be satisfactory after you receive them, 8 
cents per month for twelve (12) months for each 
volume you select, and we deliver to you. 

This will make the volumes cost you 96 cents 
each, an extremely low price for a book of such 
high character. This being an odd lot sale, we 
have of some of the volumes only a few, while of 
the others we have forty (40) or fifty (50). 

The volumes are of uniform size and are bound 
in three different leathers, red, blue and green, 
and are certainly the most attractive standard 
volumes published at the present time. 

Select the books you desire by filling in an X 
opposite the titles given in this advertisement. 
We will send all of the books you select if we have 
them left in stock, if not, all that we have that you 
select. We will send the volumes to you all 
charges prepaid for your examination, and after 
seeing the books, if you desire to keep them, you 
can pay us a little each month. 

As we prepay all delivery charges, we cannot 
accept an order for less than ten (10) volumes, un- 
less you are willing to pay the delivery charges. 

If you would like to see one volume before 
deciding how many to select, send us the name of 
the volume you desire and enclose one dollar 
($1.00) and we will send you the volume delivery 
charges prepaid. Money refunded if you do not 
care to keep the volume. 

This is the best opportunity to place in your 
home some of the most interesting standard 
volumes ata price far below what the books are 
worth, and you have an entire year to pay for the 
books you select. 

As our stock is limited we will fill orders as 
received. 

These are absolutely new goods and in com- 
plete sets, the lowest price is $2.50 per volume. 
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These books are as attractive as books can be made: paper, type and print- 
ing are the best, the binding is genuiae half-leather—the richest of all bind- 
ings, full gold back stamping, gold tops with head bands, marbled sides—a 
genuine de luxe book in every respect; in fact, a book cannot be more 
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--146 Les Miserables Hugo 

- 147 Longfellow’s Poetical Works 

--/48 Lorna Doone Blackmore 
-++-149 Macaulay’s Speeches 

--150 Marble Faun Hawthorne 


Meadow Brook Mary J. Holmes 


-++152 Middlemarch Eliot 
-+-153 Mill on the Floss Eliot 
Minister's Wooing, The Stowe 

---155 Mosses from an Old Manse 
Hawthorne 

‘156 Napoleon and His Marshals 

Headley 
++ 157 Old Curiosity Shop Dickens 
+-[58 Oliver Twist Dickens 
--159 Origin of Species Darwin 
-»-160 Other Worlds than Ours Procter 
+161 Pickwick Dickens 


...162 Plutarch’s Lives 
...163 Poe’s Prose Tales 
- 164 Prince of the House of David 


Rev. Prof. J.. H. Ingraham 


...165 Professor at the Breakfast-lable 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 


-.166 Prue and I Geo. Wm. Curtis 
../67 Quo Vadis Sienkiewicz 
--168 Representative Men Emerson 
-+»-169 Robinson Crusoe Defoe 
..170 Rob Roy Scott 
171 Romola Eliot 
..172 Scarlet Letter Hawthorne 
..173 Sketch Book Irving 
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Tales trom the Hills Kipling 
.|75 Stepping Heavenward Prentiss 
..|76 Tale of Two Cities Dickens 
.177 Tales from Shakespeare Lamb 
...475 Tennyson’s Poems 
....79 Thelma Marie Corelli 
...{80 Tom Brown at Oxford Hughes 


..181 Tom Brown’s School Days Hughes 
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